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MIscELLANEOUS. 
ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION OF THE U. S. HOME LEAGUE— 


address of Gen. Tallmadge 
Gov. SEWARD’s apnREsS—nt the Croton celebration. 


Mr. Cnay’s sPeecugs—at Richmond and Indianapo- 


jis, Indiana. 
‘Appress OF Mr. Apams—on the subject of Amerie 


can deplomacy in respect to Texas. 


LerTeR OF THE SECRETARY OF waR—in defence of 


Mr. Tyler’s adminisiration, and in explanation of his 
own position. 
CHRONICLE. 


~  BOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Loss or A Britisu MAIL steamer. An arrival at 
Baltimore from Bermuda brings -the following ac- 
count of the loss of the British Royal mail steamer 
Isis: 

“The Royal Mail Company’s steamship Medway, 
inten days from Nassau, (N. P.) arrived at St. 
George’s, Bermuda, on 11th instant. She brought 
intelligence of the loss of the Royal Mail Company’s 
steamer Isis, on the morning of Sunday, (9th inst.) 
about 40 miles from the island. The Isis was on her 
way to England to undergo repairs, having recently 
been on the rocks near Porto Rico, and the Medway 
was direc.ed to keep company. On Sunday, in the 
forenoon, the weather looking stormy, the specie 
and freight on board the Isis were removed to the 
Medway. The wind having increased to a gale the 
vessels lost sight of each other during the night;— 
towards morning, however, the attention of those 
on board the M. was attracted to the direction of the 
]. by frequent flashes, which proved to be from the 
guns fired by that vessel. The officers and crew 
were saved and taken on board the M. with the ex- 
ception of one boy, who had overloaded himself 
with clothes, and fell overboard and sunk.” 

British STEAMER BURNT. The British steamer 
North America, took fire on Friday night while lying 
at one of the wharves in Boston, and the fiames 








» could not be extinguished until the whole interior of 


the vessel was destroyed,or so badly damaged as to 
require new building from the water-line. Her en- 
gines were also much injured. She was owned in 
St. John, (N. B.) from which place she had arrived 
on the afternoon preceding the disaster. 

John Black. of Ohio, an apprentice on board the 


U.S. ship Ohio, aged seventeen years, whilst in the 


actof lowering oneof the ship’s boats to assist at 
the fire, met with an accident which caused his death 
on the ensuing morning. 

CanapIaAN TARIFF. The papers along the frontier 
are engazed in specuiatio..s as to whether the con- 
templated impost on states’ wheat sent to Canada 
Willso nationalize the wheat so paying duty as to al- 
low the shipment of flour made therefrom, to Eng- 
land free of duty. No such thing was intended, as 
we believe, but the Canadians will be enabled to 
ship their own wheat free, and use ours for domestic 
consumption if they please. The duty, however, 
will materially diminish the transactions between 
the states and Canada, and thus injuriously affect 
trade generally. In anticipation of this, the Butlalo 
Commercial Advertiser recommends the furnishing 
a home market for our surplus grain. How this is to 
edone we confess we do not readily see, unless it 
he, either by raising less—that is, by withdrawing a 
Portion of agricuitural capital from the field of com- 
petition, or in importing persons to become engaged 
mn other callings, and thus become consumers of that 
'’ which we have now a surplus. Which of these 
Is contemplated as 9 basis of a home market, or are 
oth relied on for that purposes 

[ Roch. Repub. of 18th. 
ee 
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NATIONAL AFFAILKS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Consuls. Charles H. Delavan, of New York, ai 
waned in Nova Scotia, in the place of John J. D’- 
olf, resigned. 
oa ery, of Philadelphia, at Londonderry. 
_ Yittam LL. J. Kiderlin, of Philadelphi 
ingdom of Wirtemberg. ae 
A. M. Green, of Virginia, at Galveston. 
Vel. X11l—Sie. 9 




















THE NEW APPORTIONMENT. By the new 
apportionment of 1840, the Atlantic states lose 33 
representatives, being reduced from 173 to 140; the 
western states gain 14, being increased from 69 to 83, 
showing a difference of representation between the 
census of 1830 and 1840, in favor of the western 
states, of 14. 

[The reader will please correct an error ina para- 
graph, 18th line, third column, page 343, vol. 62; by 
making it read as aBove. } 


THE ARMY. 

Brig. Gen. Worth, who, since the termination of 
the Florida war, has enjoyed a short relief from ac- 
tive duty by a visit tothe north, sailed from N. Y. 
on Wednesday of last week, with his family, for 
Florida, to resume command in that quarter. 

The military post at Carlisle barracks, it is said, is 
about to be broken up; orders to that effect having 
been received from the war department. 


The rev. Leander Ker has been appointed chaplain 
at Fort Leavenworth, Mo., and will repair in a few 
weeks to the duties of that station. Mr. Ker is the 
author of several letters to the late Dr. Channing, on 
the slave question and the Creole case. 





THE NAVY. 
Steamer Princeton. 
new steamer, with the Errickson propeller, which 
Captain Stockton in building at Philadelphia, was 
raised yesterday, a number of naval officers and other 
gentlemen being present. 
post, it is usual to place a coin under the step of the 
keel, which was done by Capt. 8. placing a 10 dol- 
lar gold. “heads up,’’ as he said. 
does nothing ina small way. 


The stem and stern post of the | 


On stepping the stern | 


This gentleman | Bacourt declines returning to Washington. 
'ed, on his departure, that this might be so; for his 


The Stockton gun, according to the Philadelphia | 


papers, will prove a most formidable instrument of 
naval warfare. Experiments were made with it last 
week, which prove that it combines “the power of 


the Kentucky rifle.” 
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remarks the Philadelphia Evening Journal, 
Capt. Stockton would make the vessel he is now 
building at the navy yard invincible, and are now 
fully satisfied he will do so. [M. ¥. American. 


Paul R. George, of Lowell. has been appointed na- 
val store keeper at the navy yard, Brooklyn, in place 
of Tunis Craven, removed. Mr. Craven has been at 
the Brooklyn navy yard for many years. where his 
services haye been—we speak it on good authority— 
invaluable. [Ni ¥. American. 

The naval court martial has disposed of the case 
of Lieut. Pearee, of the Marion. Commander Bell 
was tried on Friday. Yesterday, according to the 
New York Express, the judge advocate would pro- 
ceed with Capt. Gallagher’s trial—no intelligence 
having been received of that officer’s resignation. 

The official paper confirms the reports in relation 
to the approval by the president of the U. States of 
the sentences of the naval court martial silting on 
board the U.S. ship North Carolina, in New York 
harbor. Lieut. Nathaniel G. Bay, who was tried 
upon sundry charges, was found guilty of these 
charges, and sentenced to be dismissed from the ser- 
vice. Commodore Henry E. Ballard was found 
guilty of the charge against him, and sentenced to 
suspension without pay for one year from the 12th 
of September, 1842. Com. A. J. Dallas and Lieut. 
James Noble were acquitted of the charges against 
them. 


A duel. We heard on Saturday afternoon, that 
two young midshipmen of the navy, acting under the 
dictates of very honorable (qr.) feelings, powerfully 
backed by frequent ‘‘potations,” indulged in the past- 
time of making each other a target for a bullet, at 
Burlington, on the morning of the same day. After 
six shots fired, one of them, Midshipman Knapp, of 
New York, received a ball through his cheek. The 
other brave young man was Midshipman Ryan, of 
Princeton. A more ridiculous affair has not taken 
place for six monts past. [U. S. Gazette, 26th. 

THE UNITED STATES AND MOROCCO.— 
The Paris correspondent of the N. York Courier des 
Etats Unis, written under date of October 1, states 
that com. Morgan who had visited Tangier with two 
vessels of war had returned hastily to Cadiz, in the 


Fulton’s torpedo and the certainty of execution of 
We have often heard it said, | 
that | 


| agreeable to all his old friends, and they are nume- 


frigate Congress, leaving the Fairfield at Tangier to 
follow shortly for Cadiz. 

The Pacha had refused the reparation which the 
Commodore had demanded for the maintenance of the 
pacific relations between the court of Morocco and 
the United States, whereupon he had written to the 
Emperor, and an answer to the letter was expected 
by the Fairfield. 


MINISTER IN FRANCE. Mr. Cass the present 
minister to France, in a reply dated September 17, 
and published in the Danville Reporter, to an in- 
vitation from some of his Pennsylvania friends to 
be present with Col. Johnson. at a celebration of the 
anniversary ofthe battle of the Thames, writes as 
follows: ‘But, as Iam deprived by distance, and by 
the shortness of the time, of that satisfaction, I must 
content myself with wishing all the pleasure which 
such a commemoration can yield both to those who 
give it and to those to whom itis given. I trust how- 
ever, I shall soon be enabled to terminate my Euro- 
pean residence, and to return to the United States. — 
| The ratification of the recent treaty with Great Bri- 
tain, the news of which has this day reached us, hav- 
ing removed all apprehension of immediate diffieul- 
ties, I have felt that my further residence here was un- 
necessary, and by this conveyance J have requested 
to be relieved from the mission, and have asked per- 
| mission to return home. Presuming there ean be no 
| objection to this measure, I hope to reach the United 
| States by the beginning of December.” 








FRENCH MINISTER TO THE U. STATES, 
It is stated in the Courier des Etats Unis, that M. ce 
We fear- 


health suffered continually in the climate of Wash- 
ington, and he was obliged on that account to ask 


| leave of absence, which it now seems is to be perma- 


neat. He has left behind, in the diplomatic circle, 
no more courteous, unpretending, or intelligent meme 

‘The Courier des Etats Unis adds that J. Pagect 
will succeed .W. de Bacourt as minister. This will be 


rous on this side; and connected as he 1s by marriage 
with our country, and from long residence, knowing 
us well, and speaking our language per/ectly, he care 
not but be disposed to maintain and strengthen tle 
bonds of amity and good feeling between France aid 
the United States. [New York American. 





TREATY WITH THE SACS AND FOXEs.— 
‘he St. Louis Republican, of the 15th says:—“We 
learn from a gentleman who left the treaty grourd 
and came post haste to this city, that a treaty hed 
been concluded between governor Chambers, com- 
inissioner on the part of the United States, and the 
Sac and Fox nation of Indians. 

“The Sacs and Foxes have sold all their country 
between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, (about 
twelve millions of acres.) They are to remain in 
possession of the western portion of their countr 
for three years. The eastern portion, including the 
country between the present boundary and the White 
Breast river on the Des Moines, will be given up we 
the first of May next. The country is rich and beati- 
tiful. The United States are to provide a home for 
the Sacs and Foxes on the west side of the Missouri 
The price paid is about $1,250,000, of which $300 000 
is to be invested for the Indians—the United States 
guaranteeing an annual interest of 5 per cent. 

“This treaty is regarded as very favorable to the 
government, and no less so to the indians. ‘The lands 
will cost about 9 cents per acre.” 





STATES OF THE UNION. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
_ From the Boston Transcript. 

Tue Wonper Exprainep. Many persons won. 
der that Boston has been going ahead, while her sister 
cities have not been advancing. The explanation jg 
this: X. 

By the opening of the western rail road, we have opens 
ed tive door to a trade, greater than the whole conunerce 
of the United Stafts in exports of domestic origin by 

? 





American vessels. 
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Witness, the leadine facts, given stafistically, in 
the United Statestveasury tables, for one year end-| 
ing September 30, 1841: comparing the facts With 
the statistics presented in the report of the N. York 
canal commissioners, for 1841. (Senate document, 
No. 33): 

By the United States treasury table, 
it appears that the lonnage of Ame- 
rican shipping, entered during the 
year, was 

While, by the New York canal com- 
missioner’s report, it appears that 
the number of tons transported on the 
New York canals, during the year, 
was 

By the U. S. treasury tables, it ap- 
pears that the exports of the pro- 
ducts of the forest, from the whole 
U. States, were . 

While by the New York canal com- 
missioner’s report, it appears that 
the products of the forest, transported 
on said canals, were 

By the United States treasury tables, 
it appears that the products of ani- 
mals and of vegetable food (including 
rice) exported from the whole U. 
States amounted to 

While, by the report of the New 
York canal commissioners, it is 
stated that the value of the products 
of animals and of vegetable food, trans- 
ported on the New York canals, 
were 

Of flour alone, it appears that the U. 
S. treasury tables, that the amount, 
exported from the whole U. States, 
was 7,759,646 

While of this article, the amount 

_ transported on the New York ca- 

nals, is by the report of the New 

York canal commissioners, stated 

to be 

By the U. 8. treasury tables, it ap- 
pears that the total value of articles 

of domestic origin, exported in Ameri- 
can vessels, Was 
While, by the report of the New 
York canal commissioners, it will 
be seen (senate document, No. 33, 
table 3) that the value of all articles, 
transported on the N. York canals, 
was $92,202,929 
In each of the above cases, the comparison is, of 
the United States fiscal year ending 30th Sept. 184], 
with the New York year 1841. 
Why wonder, then, that. obtaining direct access to 
a centre of such immense trade, should give to Bos- 
ton an impetus aod a prosperity, which surprises 
most men? ITHURIEL. 


$6,264,852 


11,841,103 


16,737,462 


20,832,266 


$10,478,416 


VERMONT. 

The legislature of this state on the 21st instant pro- 
cecded to the election of a U. States senator fora 
full term of six years from the 4th of March 1843, 
with the following result: 
Whole number of votes 228; necessary to achoice 


115. 
William Upham, whig 122 
William C. Bradley, V. B. 100 
Scattering, 6—106 
Upham over Bradley 22; over all 16 


So hon. William Upham, of Montpelier, is chosen 
senator for six years from the 4th of March next. It 
is understood that hon. Horace Everett, M. C. from 
the Windsor district, and hon. Jacob Collamer, of 
Windsor county, were competitors for the whig no- 


mination. 

The election of justices of the state supreme court 
takes place annually. Hon. Charles K. Williams, of 
Rutiaud, has been chief justice for several years, 
without opposition, but, having stood as the abolition 
candidate for governor at the late election, an at- 
tempt was made to drop him this time, and elect 
judge Royce in his place, but it failed by three votes. 
‘All the old justices were re-elecied, except Jacob 
Collamer, who declined, and William Hubbard was 
elected in his stead. 


Bankxrorr Law. The New York Tribune says— 
“The legislature of Vermont has unanimously pass- 
ed resolutions in favor of a repeal of the bankrupt 
Jaw. We presume there is more good sense in Ver- 
mont than really to desire the repeal of this law; but 
aloco foco haymg introduced the resolution, the 
whies did not see fit to breast the clamor which would 
be raised on ils reyection, and Jet it pass without op- 


John Cassedy. 
nf Assembly—James J. Demarest, John H. Zabris- | land—Jesse C. 
ie. 


1,631,909 tons | son. 


1.521.661 tons |?" Samuel C. Smith. 
b > 


82,569,399 | 
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NEW JERSEY. 


MemBers oF tHe Leoistatore. Bergen. Council. 


Hudson. Council—John S. Condit. 
Assembly—.4brahan L. Van Boskerck. 

Passaic. Council— Wm. Dickey. 
Assembly—.fdrian R. Van Houten, Martin J. Ryer- 


Essex. Council— William Chetwood. 
Assembly—Jabez Cook, Stephen Congar, David B. 
Lum, Lemuel W. Jacobus, Jotham Potter, Jeptha Bald- 


Morris. Council—Ezekiel B. Gaines. 
Assembly—Samuel B. Hasley, Wm. Stephens, David 
T. Cooper, James Clark. 


Susser. Council—Alexander@oyles. 
Assembly—David Hynard, Isaac Bonnel, Nathan 
Smith. 

Warren. Council—Charles J. Ihrie. 
Assembly—Jacob H. Winter, Stephen Warne, 
Abraham Wildrick. 


Hunterdon. Council—William Wilson. 
Assembly—Isaac R. Srope, John B. Mattison 
Leonard N. Flomerfelt, Jonathan Dawes. 

Somerset. Council—George H. Brown. 
Assembly—Samuel Reynolds, Peter Voorhees, Peter 
Kline. 


Middlesex. Council—Abraham W. 8rown. 
Assembly—John D. Field, Warren Brown, Wm. 
B. Paterson, Wm. L. Schenck. 

Mercer. Council—George Woolsey. 
Assembly—Henry W. Green, Isaac Baker, John B. 
Mount. 

Burlington. Council—Craig Moffett. 

Assembly— Thomas H. Richards, John C. Deaccn, 
Benjamin I. Ridgeway, Thomas Harrison, Joseph Satter- 
thwaite. 

Monmouth. Council—James Patterson. 
Assembly—Thomas C. Throckmorton, John R. | 
Conover, Joseph Brinley, Benjamin L. Irons, Samuel 
R. Oliphant. 
Gloucester. Council—Joseph Saunders. 


Thos. H. French, Richard W. Snowden. 


Salem. Council—Samuel Bolton. 
Assembly—John W. Maskell, Nathaniel Robbins, 
Thomas Dickinson, Jr. 


Cumberland. Council—David Whitekar. 
Assembiy—Thomas Ware, John R. Cory, Joseph 
Butler. 

Atiantic. Council—Abraham Corderey. 
Assembly—[Not heard from. ] 

Cape May. Council-—Maurice Beesley. 
Assembly —Reuben Williits. 

Those names in italics are whigs. 


THE LEGISLATURE convened at Trenton on the 
25th—all the members of both houses present.— 
William Chetwood, of Essex, was elected vice 
president of the council by a vote of 9 to 7, and 
Charles G. McCheesney, of Mercer, (late secretary 
of state,) was unanimously chosen secretary of coun- 
cil. The usual committees were then appointed to 
prepare rules, &c. 


In the assembly, Samuel B. Halsey, of Morris, 
was elected speaker by a vote of 32 to 25, and Alex- 
ander G. Caltell, of Salem, clerk. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Evection, 11 October, 1842—List of members elect. 
THE sENATE has 33 members. Prior to the elec- 
tion, it was composed of 16 whigs, 16 Van Buren 
and 1 neutral. ‘The term of one-third of them ex- 
pired. 
The next senate will contain 19 Van Buren and 
14 whigs. Van Buren majority 5. 


The following are their names—the new members 
designated by *—the whigs by +,—and the Van Buren 
without designation. 

THE SENATE. 

District I. Philadelphia City—Henry S. Spack- 
man,t William A Crabb.*f 

If. County of Philadelphia— Benjamin Crispen, Ed- 
ward A. Penniman, Thomas McCully.* 

Ill. Montgomery, Chester and Delaware—Abra. 
Brower,} Joseph T’. Huddleson,} Joseph Baily.* 

IV. Bucks—Samuel A. Smith. 

V. Berks—Samuel Fegely. 

VI. Laneaster and York—Thomas E. Cochran,} 
William Heister,} Benjamin Champneys.* 

VII. Dauphin and Lebanon—Levi Kline.*t 

VIII. Huntingdon, Mifflin, Juniata, Perry & Union 
—James Mathers,t Henry C. Eyer.* 


ne 


XT. Luzerne, Monrot, Wayne and Pike—Luti.¢, 


Kidder. 


XII. Lycoming, Centre, Clinton and’ Northumber. 
XIII. Bradford and Susquehanna—Aga Dimock 
XIV. Franklin, Cumberland and Adams—Jamo, 


X. McLanahan, William Gorgas. 


XV. Bedford and Somerset—George Mullin.; 
XVI. Westmorland—John Hill.* 

XVII. Washington—Walter Craig.*f 

XVIII. Fayette and Green—Charles A. Black.* 
XIX. Allegheny and Butler—Charles C. Sullivan + 
George Darsie.} iia 
XX. Beaver and Mercer—William Stewart.+ 
XXI. Crawford and Erie— John Wilson Farrelly. 
XXII. Jefferson, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Venan. 
go and Warren—William F. Wilcox.* 

XXIII. Indiana, Armstrong, Clarion, Cambria and 
and Clearfield—William Bigler. 


‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES contains 100 mem. 
bers. When last in session it consisted of 63 Van 
Buren and 37 whigs. At the next. session it wij 
have 60 Van Buren and 40 whigs. Majority 20 Van 
Buren—As follows: 

Philadelphia city—Thomas C. Rockhill,t Edward 
Joy Morris,} Benjamin M. Hinchman,} C. B. Trego} 
Se E. Whitman,j George Sharswood,} Joby 

ush. 


Philadelphia county—A. L. Rumfort, Joseph L. 

Hancock, Edward McGowen, Joseph Deal, Richard 

"a Thomas Tustin. Francis Clinton, Jacob R 
ine. 

Bucks—John Apple, Joseph Thomas, N. H. Mc 

Carty.t 

Chester—Emmor Elton, Jesse C. Dickey,} Roberts 

Parke,t John Beidler.t 


Lancaster—Daniel Balmer.} Alexander H. Hood} 
Charles Carpenter,t Andrew Thompson,} Jacob Fore. 
man,t John Warfel.+ 

York—Samuel N. Bailey, Stephen McKinley, 3. 
Picking. 

Cumberland—James Kennedy,t George Brindle. 
Perry—Thomas O’Bryan. 


Berks—John Pottieger, Joseph Bauchman, Sain’! 


Assembly—T homas H. Whitney, Samuel C. Allen, Moore, John Shenk. 


Schuylkill—Abraham Heebner. 
Northampton and Monroe—Joseph Kerr, Jeffer- 


.son K. Heckman, Asa Packer. 


Lehigh—George S. romennen 4 cecree Frederick. 
Wayne and Pike—George Bush. 
Northumberland—Jacob Gearhart. 

Mifflin, Juniata and Union—Thomas J. Postleth- 
wait, David Glenn, Samuel Reber. 
Columbia—Daniel Snyder. 


Washington—Samuel Livingston,t William Me- 
Daniel.{ John Stover. 


Westmoreland—Henry McBride, Joseph Russel. 

Armstrong—George W. Marchand. 

Indiana—John McEwen.} 

Jefferson, McKean and Warren—Jos. Y. James. 

Fayette—John H. Deford, John Morgan. 

Bedford—David Loy,t John Sipes. 

Franklin—Samnel Gilmore, Thomas Carson.{ 

Montgomery—William B. Hahn, William Beas, 
Charles Kughler. 

Dauphin—William Bell, Henry Balsbaugh.} 

Lebanon—Daniel Stine.t{ 

Luzerne—Hendrick B. Wright, Moses Overfield. 

Susquehannah—Franklin N. Avery. 

Bradford—William Elwell. 

Tioga and Potter—Daniel L. Sherwood. 

Huntingdon—Jonathan Mec Williams, { Brice Blair 

Beaver—M. T. Kennedy,{ John Ferguson.t{ 

Mercer—Somuel Goodwin, Samuel Kerr. 

Allegheny—William Karns, Neville B. Craig,! H 
ram Hultz,t James E. Sheridaa.t 

Butler—Joseph Cummings. 

Delaware—H. Jones Brooke.{ 

Somerset and Cambria—Tosias Musser, Joi’ 
Wi. 

Lycoming, Clearfield and Clinton—Geo. R. Bar 
rett, Goorge F. Boah. 

Greene—M. McCaslin. 

Adams—John Marshall. Henry Myers. 

Centre—George McCulloch. 

Crawford—Morrow B. Lowry, James Porter B:“ 
ley. 
Rite heshion Skinner,t Lyman Robinson.{ 
Venango and Clarion—David Long. 


ON JOINT EALLOT. 


Van Buren. Whigs. 
Senate, 19 14 
House, 60 40 
79 5425 majorit 


A large majority of the prothonotaries, other co” 





IX. Columbia and Schuylkill—Sam'l. F. Headley, 





position. ° 


X. Lehigh and Northampton—John S. Gibons. 


ty officers and sheriffs elected, belong to, and aré 4 
tive members of the Van Buren party. 
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Cotorep persons. An important judicial deci- 
sion has lately been made in Ohio, in relation to co- 
lored people, by Judges Lane and Birchard, one of 
whom is a whig, and the otheris a Van Burenite. 
The decision asserts the principle that the legisla- 
ture of Ohio“have no power to make distinction 
among citizensof other states who may settle in 
this.” And the principle is asserted in reference to 
the case of a colored citizen of Louisiana, who had 
emigrated to and seitled in the state. By this deci- 
sion, all the laws of the state making distinctions 
on account of color, whether in relation to giving 
security, to educational privileges, or to testimony, 
are rendered null and void, so far as the affect an 
colored citizen of other states who may have emi- 
grated, or may emigrate to Ohio. 
[ Pittsburg Adv. of 28th. 


MISSOURI. 

Representation. The St. Louis Republican of 
the 15th imst.. contains an editorial article compar- 
ing the inequalities of representation in that state. 
with the inequality which is complained of, by the 
suffrage party in Rhode Island. The Republican 
says: “‘We give the free white male population of 
twenty counties, each represented by a single mem- 
ber in the house of representatives. The ten coun- 
ties inthe left hand column contain 8,846 while 
those in the right hand contain 26,313—only lacking 
225 souls of being three times the population of the 
other, or left hand ten counties! 


Caldwell, 784 Polk, 2.147 
Ripley, 788 Ralls, 2 265 
Taney, 793 Greene, 2,589 
Audrain, 871 Buchanan, 2,598 
Clarke, 90) Scott, 2,668 
Niangua, 90) Lafayette, 2,728 
Ozark, 950 Perry, 2,725 
Andrew, 950 Lincoln, 2,786 
Nodaway. 950 Randolph, 2,863 
Livingston, 960 Ray, 2,948 

8,846 26,313 


Five hundred carpenters and joiners are said to 
be out of employ at St. Louis. 









——— ET 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE COAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
From the United States Gazette. 

2. In the article published yesterday I wished to 
call attention to the importance of the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania and endeavoured to show that the pro- 
ducts of her mines would, in ail human probability be 
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present burthens. Itis difficult for us to imagine 
it possible that there should not be a very rapid and 
great increase in the consumption of coal. The 
amount consumed on the Atlantic coast during last 
year, may be considered to be from all sources about 
1,300,600 tons; about 160,000 being imported from 
Pictou, and from Great Britain. The mining and 
carrying of this coal to the consumer has given em- 
ployment to a Jarge number of laborers, and toa 
large amount of capital. it has caused, in these dis- 
tricts, favorably situated towns and villages to rise up 
amidst neglected forests. The town of Pottsville 
contains 5000 inhabitants—active and intelligent as 
any place of its size in this country, and only a few 
years since its site was occupied by a tavern anda 
blacksmith shop, in the gorge cf a mountain, and the 
Vicinity which now teems with flourishing villages, 
was as silent asthe desert. Where thousands of busy 
picks are now in unceasing action day and night— 
there then only could be heard through the hills the 
howl of the wolf. The busy stroke of the hammer 
of the mechanic may now be heard on all sides, and 
the plough is put into more active requisition for 40 
or 50 miles around. 

Great, however, as this change is, may we not 
With reason expect it to be still increasing? Large 
as the amount of coal sent to market may seem to 
be, it sinks into insignificance when compared with 
that of Great Britain which we are informed on 
good authority is 30,000,000 tons per annum. This, 
valued at only two dollars per ton, gives us the large 
annual product of a single mineral at $60,000,000. 
Can we wonder, when we add at least as much from 
her iron, at the power which keeps the world in 
commercial subjection—that grasps the seas and 
Stretches its arms to the centre of continents? An 
accredited English writer says ‘‘it is the chief source 
of our wealth and power, as the foundation of our 
manufacturing industry and without such a supply 
of fuel, our iron, Jead, tin, and copper ore must have 
remained in their beds.” 

Mr Porter author of ‘-Progress of the Nation” 
Says ‘it cannot be necessary to point out the many 
advantages which we derive from the profusion of 
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an p jriers, in the Reading Railroad, infuses a new life 
among the chief causes of her extrication from her | 








our coal mines, the source of the greater riches than 
ever issued from the mines of Peru, or from the dia- 
mond ground at the base of the Neela Mulla moun- 
tains. But for our command of fuel the inventions 
of Watt and Arkwright would have been of small 
account, our iron mines must have long since ceased 
to he worked, and nearly every important branch of 
manufactures which we now possess must have been 
rendered impossible. or at least have been conducted 
upon a comparatively insignificent scale.” 

Professor Buckland in the Bridgewater Treatise, 
seems equally impressed with the importance of coal. 
The amount of work done in England has been sup- 
posed to be equivalent to that of between 3 and 400,- 
000,000 of men by direct Jabor, and we are almost 
astonished at the influence of coal and iron and steam, 
upon the fate and fortunes of the human race— ‘it 
rows, it pumps, it excavates, it carries, it draws, it 
lifts, it hammers, it spins, it weaves, it prints.” “We 
need no further evidence to shew that the presence of | 
coal, is in an especial degree the foundation of in- 
creasing population, riches and power, and of ime 
provement in almost every art which administers to 
the necessities and comforts of mankind, so advanta- 
geously adapted to the benefit of the human race.” 


With the evidence of such facts and the opinions 
expressed by such high authority, we certainly, can- 
not be accused of having too much confidence, when 
we express a firm belief that Pennsylvania is yet to 
be assisted out of her present difficulties, chiefly by 
the mineral wealth which lies in her bosom. I am 
sincere in my opinion when I say that many years 
may not elapse before we shall look back with plea- 
sure on the enterprize which opened the numerous 
avenues to our wealth, although we may regret the 
profligacy of the expenditure and the wanton waste 
of the public money and private capital. Hada wise 
policy prevailed in the beginning, and the avenues 
opened only where there was a reasonable expecta- 
iton of a speedy return from developed districts, there 
could have been no loss of public property nor pa- 
ralysis of public credit. The avenues to the mineral 
wealth of the state when properly conducted, have 
shown the value of such property. The Schuylkill 
Navigation Company for many years netted from 20 
to 25 per cent. profit on their stock. Besides the re- 








ceipts of this company, which has extended to $600,- 
000 in a year, the freighters have received in a single | 
season over $900,000. 500,000 tons of coal have paid | 
nearly the whole of this immense aggregate sum, in 
one year, $1,500,000. 


But what may we not expect from the labour and | 





mineral wealth of our state a few yearshence. The | 
new capital which has come in competition, as car- | 


into the region. Its effect in reducing the price of 
fuel was instantaneous and will be permanent. In 
our Eastern cities in former years, the price of a 
ton of Anthracite varied from $7 to$14. It can now 
be furnished at $4 to 5,50, at the same places, and 
should it at any time be higher, it will be because 
the consumers do not choose to order supplies in 
good time, and thereby cause a short product. 


It cannot be considered an unreasonable antici- 
pation, if we calculate on a large increase in the con- 
sumption of coal, and that supply will for a time come 
chiefy from the Pottsville District. Ifthe new im- 
pulse now given to manufuctures by the tariff, would 
not guarantee it, the very much reduced price would 
force its extended use, being cheaper and better than 
wood. 

We may have some idea of the rapid increase of 
the Anthracite trade of Pennsylvania, by looking at 
the aggregate table of supplies, of which I will give 
the semi decades from the beginning. 


Years. Tons. 
1820. 365 
1825, 34,893 
1830, 174,734 
1835, 560,758 
1840, . 865,414 


Thus has this trade gone on constantly to increase 
and the present year with all its unfortuna’e fatali- 
ties, will produce, perhaps, a little over 1,000,000 
tons. Is there any other great branch of business 
in the country which has held its steady course like 
this. ‘ 


3. The important influence of coal on civilization, 
and its value to a couutry possessing it in abundance, 
has been slightly touched upon in my former Nos. 
The subject has engaged the attention of so many 
distinguished writers in England, as well as the anx- 
ious solicitude of the government there, that it is 
only necessary for those who wish to make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the subject, to 
look into the best statistical works, and into the six 
falio vols. of parliamentary reports, published at 
various periods within the last thirty years on this 





important branch of national wealth. Fearful of the 
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exhaustion of this fuel, elaborate calculations have 
been made regarding its duration and its present 
ministry, with a view of checking its exportation 
have placed an export duty upon it. 

As among the important sources of mineral wealth 
of our state, next to oval is that of iron. It enters 
into so many of our necessities and administers to 
so many of our luxuries, that it is needless to state 
any of the particulars of its usefulness: my object is 
to shew in a few words the great share it has had in 
elevating England to her present degree of wealth 
and power, and to shew, that our state possesses re- 
sources in that mineral far superior to her. 

Nearly all the iron manufactured in Great Britain, 
is produced from the “rock ore’ (carbonate of iron), 
which accompanies the coal seams in South Wales, 


Staffordshire, the vicinity of Glasgow, &c. the whole 
amount of “raw pig iron” being about 1,500,000 tons, 
and the capital employed in it, seyeral years since, 


was estimated at 7,000,000 sterling, 

Bakewell in his Geology says: “I may be permit 
ted to remark, that, however ancient the formation of 
coal and iron may have been, the frequent occur- 
rence of these minerals together, both destined in 
fulure time to give to men an extensive empire over 
the elements, and to contribute largely ta his means 
of civilization and comfort. cannot fail to impress 
the reflecting mind with evidence of prospective de- 
signing intelligence.” 

Before the discovery in England of making iron 
with mineral coal, that manufacture had there sunk 
almost into insignificance. The surface of the coun- 
try had been stripped of its wood, and in the year 
1740 the production had sunk to 17,000 tons, double 
that amount being imported. So important was it 
thought before that time, one of the objects of colo- 
nizing Virginia was stated to be the use of the forests 
in making iron for the mothercountry. The means, 
however, was discovered to exist within her own 
bosom, and the production of iron immediately rose, 
as the following table will show, to its present ex- 
traordinary height: 


In 1740 ; . 3 P ‘ 17,000 tons. 
1740. ‘ , é ‘ . 22,000 
1788 : j ‘ ‘ , 68,000 
1796. F P ; , . 125,000 
1806 ; ‘ F ° ° 250,000 
1820 . ‘ ‘ ; : 400,000 
1828 ‘ é ' ; . 703184 
1838 . , , R : 1,000,000 
1840 ; . 1,500,000 


I have before mentioned the great increase of po- 
pulation in connection with the coal districts. Staf- 
fordshire contains about ninety square miles and 
‘has 200,000 souls nearly all of whom are engaged 
in mining or manufacturing. Land, which was for- 
merly an open common, is now in some cases selling 
for 1 000 pounds per acre.” This rich and populous 
country is only nine-tenths the size of the District of 
Columbia. 

In Pennsylvania we have all the natural advan- 
tages of the proximity of coal and iron beds on which 
so much stress has been laid by British writers.— 
These lie in most of our coal fields, and are acces- 
sible more particularly in the southern or Pottsville 
basin stretchiug from the Lehigh on the east, through 
the head waiers of the Schuylkill to the Susquehanna, 
at Dauphin, on the west. Here beds of the carbo- 
nate of iron in great abundance accompany the coal 
as they do in South Wales, the greatest manufactur- 
ing district of iron in the world. 

In addition to all these advantages, Pennsylvania 
has an abundance of other and superior iron ores, 
which carried to the coal will produce by a mixture 
a quality of iron superior to the British. [ mean the 
hydrates and the oxides, the bog ores, he.natite, 
primitive and fossiliferous ores. These abound in 
many counties and are accessible at very little ex- 
pense. 

With these two great sources of wealth—the real 
foundation of the power and eminence of Great Bri- 
tain—what has Pennsylvama to fear, if the people 
place their confidence in honest and intejligent states- 
men? Prosperity and confidence restored within her 
boundaries, the burthen of her present debt would 
be scarcely felt. [Communicated by “I” 
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ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES HOME LEAGUE. 








New York, Getober 13, 1842. 
The United States Home League convened this 
lay, its anniversary, at 12 o’clock, noon, in pursu- 
ince of public notice and of adjournment, in October 
‘ast, at the rooms of the Lyceum of Natural History 


The president and secretary having taken their 
seats the convention was called to order by the 
‘hair, and the general objects of the meeting briefly 
stated. <i% 
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On motion of C. C. Haven, esq. it was voted, that | 
a committee of five be appointed, which, wailing 
with the central committee, shall constitute a busi- 
ness committee empowered to bring all subjects of 
business before the convention. The motion having 
been carried, the committee were nominated and 
appointed as follows: C. P. Holcombe, esq. of De- 
Jaware; judge Thompson, of Saratoga, New York; 
Dudley Marvin, esq. of New York city; Samuel Oak- 
lev, esq. of Brooklyn, New York; and Stephen Dodd, 

. of New Jersey. 
ge Oto Blunt, esq. from the central committee, 
made some remarks in relation to the proceedings of 
that committee since the session of the last conven- 
tion, and proposed to submit at length his views on 
some important points which he desired might be 
brought before the convention. 

On motion of Mr. Haven, it was voted that all re- 
solutions and subjects of business brought before the 
convention, shall be referred to the business com- 
mittee. 

After the transaction of farther minor business and 
the reading of various communications. the conven- 
tion adjourned to meet again in the afternoon, where- 
upon the committee reported the following order of 
business: | 

Ist. The choice of annual officers for the National 
Home League. 2d. The offering of resolutions. 

3d. The appointment of a finance committee; an | 
that an address, with other publications, be referred 
t» the central committee. 

The report having been adopted, the convention 
proceeded to the choice of officers, the result of 
which was as follows: 

President, general James Tallmadge. _ 

Ist vice president, governor Mahlon Dickerson, of 
New Jersey; 2d do. James Brewster, of Connecticut; 
‘3d do. Dr.. J. W. Thompson, of Delaware; 4th do. 

armar Denny, Pennsylvania. 
fc Recording > hl wit L. D. Chaplin, New York. 

Corresponding secretary, T. B. Wakeman, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Wm. G. Lambert, New York. 

Central committee or oouncil: 

Joseph Blunt, C. C, Haven, A. Chandler, J. D. P. 
Ogden, Jolin. Campbell, New York, city; Samuel 
Oakley, Brooklyn, New York; Josep!) Burden, ‘Troy; 
Charles S. Morgan, Virginia; John 8. Riddle, Phila- 
delphia, Penn ; Joseph Grionell, an] Allen Putnam, 
of Massachusetts; W. B. Kenney, New Jersey. 

Mr. Haven, from the committee on business, fur- 
ther reported a series of resolutions, which being 
read collectively, again taken up separately, read, 
and discussed maturely, they were ultimately and 
unanimously adopted. 

ADJOURNED SESSION. 
Friday, 14th. 

The chair, after calling the convention to order, 
addressed the meeting at length, and with much 
force, on several important points connected with 
the objects of the National Home League. Thos. 
Fletcher, Esq of Philadelphia, followed in some 
very pertinent remarks on the effects of the late ta- 
riff, and the interests of the farmer as connected 
therewith. The convention was further addressed 
by several gentlemen, with much ability and effect. 

The secretary here stated to the convention that 
he had received letters from delegates appointed to 
the convention, apologizing for their inability to at- 
tend. Alsoa letter from C. P. Holcomb, Esq. of 
Delaware, by whom it had been expected the con- 
vention would be addressed, stating that he had beeu 
unexpectedly called to leave the city. — 

The business committee, through its chairman, 
Mr. Haven, then presented several resolutions, 
which being severally discussed, were, with one ex- 
ception, unanimously adopted. Mr. Greely then 
offered other resolutions, the reception of which not 
being in accordance with a preliminary vote of the 
convention, regulating its proceedings, that vote, on 
motion, was rescinded to enable the mover of the 
resolutions to bring them forward for the approval ot 
the meeting. ‘The resolutions, after an animated de- 
bate, and much diversity of sentiment, were decided 
to be carried, on the third appeal to the votes of the 
meeting, by a mgs wig —_ The convention 

r motion adjourned. 
came chaiaal _D. CHAPIN, secretary. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That the members of this committee 
welcome the return of this anniversary. It brings 
with it proofs that our labors have not been in vain; 
that the sceptre of the people is everywhere extend- 
ed towards us, encouraging us to maintam sound 
principles in preference to party requisitions, and 
promising the ultimate success of what we wish to 

establish, yiz: protection to American industry 
wherever developed, the promotion of our agricul- 
tural. commercial, and manulacturing interests, and 
the maintenance of foreign wade on principles of 


just reciprocity. 
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is @ preiereuce to the country whichis the land of 
our birth or the home of our choice, and that we 
are bound steadfastly to maintain those principles 
which will advance its prosperity, One of these 
principles we believe tobe that of fostering all the 
industrial pursuits and useful arts that may tend to 
our support and independence as a nation. This 
convention, therefore, openly takes the ground that 
all the revenue necessary for an economical and li- 
beral administration of the government should be 
levied by discriminating duties for the protection of 
American industry. the encouragement of the use- 
ful arts, and the support of our national indepen- 
dence, 


Resolved, That any policy by which adequate pro- 
tection to American interests is to be subverted 
would bea violation of the privileges now accorded 
to the industrious and enterprising citizens whose 
capital and labor are involved in the mutual interests 
of agriculture, manufactures and mechanical pur- 
suits, and would moreover, be an infraction of that 
trust reposed in our government which is so essen- 
tial to bind the people and the states to the Union. 


Resolved, That this convention, in common with 
the free industrial classes throughout the country, 
approve the general principle of protection for the 
sake of protection, not incidental, nor horizontal, 
and least of all, accidental; but a liberal, well di- 
gested, and, whatever its imperfections, most accep- 
table tariff, being now passed, without compromise, 
by the independent votes of the friends of home in- 
dustry, it will be our determined and most zealous 
aim to guard it from repeal, or the insidious attacks 
of hireling presses in foreign interest, and from be- 
ing sacrificed by sectional or political enemies, or 
‘base, revolting’ friends. 

Resolved, That as the example of the U. States in 
offering reciprocal treaties, upon free trade princi- 
ples, has been counteracted by a narrow system of 
foreign policy, favoring some portion of our home 
products to the great disparagement of others, 
and has been decidedly prejudicial to the general in- 
terests of the country, it is due to our national honor 
and welfare to be just in regard to our own states as 
well as friendly to foreign nations; and without 
abandoning a liberal spirit of international trade, 
we ought to maintain our own essential rights and 
foster the growth and independence of our own 
country in preference to any other. 

Resolved, ‘That the protection and promotion of the 
arts of peace constitute an integral part of the 
Strength and sovereignty of a nation, and deserve as 
a defence the patronage of government as much as 
navies or standing armies. It is the decided opinion, 
therefore, of this convention, that our country re- 
quires the formation of a home department devoted 
to the industrial interest of the country, including 
those of agriculture, commerce, manufactories. min- 
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ing, the fisheries, and internal improvements, which, 
in connection with commissioners of the customs, 
should steadily furnish reports to congress and the 
country at large, by which our legislators may be 
enlightened and ofr citizens generally be benefitted. 

Resolved, That the members of this convention, 
representing the united Home League of the whole 
country, disclaim, as they have ever done, a blind 
allegiance to any party, but, uniting with the inde- 
pendent and true friends of home interests of all par- 
lies, they seek to advance the general welfare of the 
whole country by the diffusion of patriotic senti- 
ments and the practice of invaluable American 
principles. 

Resolved, That a great change in public opinion 
having been brought about by the statistical facts and 
arguments published by the Home League associa- 
tion, we now urge on the central committee the con- 
tinuance of such publications. We wish farmers es- 
pecially, to see the value of our home market for 
those agricultural products they cannot send abroad 
without paying from 100 to 1,000 per cent. more 
duties than are levied on imports taken in exchange 
for them, and we want our citizens generally to un- 
derstand the fact, that protection is not for the bene- 
fit of monopolists at home, but to defend us against 
those abroad—for with our home market secure 
against excessive imports of such goods as we can 
and ought to manufacture, every such article, amply 
protected, will become cheaper by the effect of home 
competition, and thus put an end to smuggling, as 
well as foreign rivalship. 

Resolved, That an unien of education and labor is as 
advantageous to a young nation desirous to introduce 
he useful arts. as schooling and learning a trade is 
among the enterprising young inen of an industrious 
communiiy. The expense of introducing skill and 
costly experiments to oblain perfection in any me- 
chanical and manufacturing pursuits should be indem- 
nified by those who are benefitied by it, and if our 





country is enriched by suceessht) appropriations of 
individual eapitalists for these objects, it is for its in- 
terest to protect them, or at least to pay the cost of 
learning the trades which enterprise and ingenuity 
have introduced. 
Resolved, therefore, That protection is right in prin- 
ciple as well as practice. Every nation that adopts 
this policy advances in civilization and independence; 
all who neglect and abandon it, either remain poor 
and ignorant, or retrograde into barbarity. 
Resolved, That we recommend to all our fellow-cj- 
tizens, who wish to see our own laboring men well 
educated, well clothed, and well fed; to give prefe- 
rence to fabrics made at home by our own freemen, 
rather than to use imported luxuries for the mainte. 
nance of unfortunate foreign serfs. 
Resolved, That the interests of agriculture and ma- 
nufactures are one and indivisible, as demonstrated 
alike by the experience of our own and the history 
of other countries; that the importance of the home 
market created by manufacturing, is strikingly exem- 
plified by the fact that the prices of land, of bread- 
stuffs and provisions were doubled during the opera- 
lion of the tariff policy, and although the exportation 
of the two latter has been diminished by foreign re- 
strictions, the home consumption has vasily increased. 
Resolved, That while the immense contractions of 
our currency within the last few years, inevitably 
causing a reduction of the prices of ali products, has 
necessarily reduced the money prices of labor, we 
rejoice to believe and know that, so soon as the new 
tariff shall have had time to exert its fair and full ef- 
fect in giving activity to business and steady employ- 
ment to industry, the genera) condition of the labor- 
ing classes will be sensibly and permanently improv- 
ed, and the actual reward of labor increased, what- 
ever its money price shal! be. 
Resolved, That it 1s hereby recommended !o the 
friends of the protection of home labor throughout 
the union, to press the importance of this subject upon 
the attention of the laboring men of the country in 
every practicable manner, and to require of the can- 
didates for congress, especially of the respective po- 
litical parties, express and unequivocal avowals of 
their soundness on this question, and their determina- 
tion to consider it secondary to no other interest, but 
to uphold faithfully the principte and policy of pro- 
tection. 
Whereas, it is of paramount importance, 1m the 
maintenance and dissemination of the principles and 
object of this national assuciation, and of its auxilia- 
ries throughout the United States, that an organ, or 
publication, communicating those principles and the 
various and important facts on which they are based, 
should be speedily and permanently established— 
therefore, 
Resolved, That a publication proposed through ad- 
vice of the central committee, by the secretary, un- 
der the title of “THE UNITED STATES ME- 
CHANIC AND HOME ADVOCATE,” meets with 
the approval and sanction of the convention, and that 
it is recommended to the auxiliary associations and 
the friends of home industry and American interests 
generally. 

NOTICE. 
At a subsequent meeting of the central committee, 
it was resolved that C. C. Haven, Esq. be requested 
to prepare an address to be published under its sanc- 
tion. Such an address intended to consider fairly the 
principles, history and advantages of the protective 
policy, and to disseminate information based on sta- 
tistical facts, and communications from men ol all 
parties, and the various interests connected with the 
subject in every section of the country, it is the re- 
quest of the writer that any particular views and iin- 
portant information which may enable him to digest 
and complete a publication suitable to the importance 
of the subject, may be forwarded to him free of post- 
age, by the several auxiliary leagues, and others 1n- 
terested in the cause of home interests a3 soon as 
practicable. 


REMARKS OF GEN. JAMES TALLMADGE, 
On taking the chair of the Home League, after his re-elec- 
tion as president. 
Friday evening, Oct. 14. 

GENTLEMEN: Before proceeding to business, allow 
me to express to you my gratification at the high 
compliment you have paid me in re-electing me es 
president. Although | had desired to be excuse 
from further service in this post, and had so inform- 
ed you, yet since you have decided to command - 
farther, 1 accept the station indicated, and shall en 
deavor to discharge ts duties with zeal and assiduity- 
This appears to me a fit occasion for one or rod 
remarks bearing on the principles and objects of od 
Home League. I feel that°our labors for the sn 
year have been beneficial to the country. W e have 
reared the standard of true American principles, 2" 
disseminated truths which will long exert a salutary 
influence. I feel that our association should be pe™ 
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etuated, and that we should urge the tmportance of ReMARKs OF GOVERNOR SEWARD AT THE CROTON creditor. It is this point of view that the completion 


forming similar leagues of the friends of home indus- 
try in every state, until we shall present an organiza- 
tion complete and unbroken from one end of the 
union to the other. Never wereour principles more 
important than now—never was their maintenance 
more essential to the well-being of the country. 

The time is favorable for asking your attention a 
few moments to some facts connected with the prin- 
ciples which we seek to establish. 

The late census informs us of the remarkable fact 
that four-fifths of the entire population of the union 


CELEBRATION. 

| Mr. Mayor and fellow citizens: Accept my thanks 
‘for this flattering, this generous welcome. To be 
‘thus remembered at a moment like this, amidsi the 
| heartfelt rejoicings, not only of the thousands who 
‘dwell in this proud city, but of the multitudes 
'who have poured in from the surrounding com- 
| munities, demands and receives my warmest grati- 
tude. 


! You have well observed, sir, that these multitudes 


| of this costly structure, we this day commemorate, 
is replete with encouragement and instruetion. Sir, 
let us for a moment suppose that the municipal legis- 
lature after incurring a heavy debt, had, in a moment 
of prejudice, passion, or fear, before the completion 
of the aqueduct, suspended its further construction. 
Could we imagine a spectacle more degrading than 
the dismembered work lying in fragments throu 
out its Jength of forty miles, from the Croton Lake 
| to the confines of the city? Who could then be found 
“so poor to do it reverence,” and who so sternly vir- 


are engaged in or directly supported by agriculture. ' have joined in this glorious pageant, not as curious tuons, as to submit without complaint, to the taxa- 
The great agricultural ciass are the rulers of the spectators, but rather as joint owners of the great} tion which such folly would render necessary? ‘Let 
country. They are essentially sound on this vital, work whose completion we this day celebrate. Itis US then adopt as a cardinal maxim, in the conduct of 
subject of protection. They are right when they act | indeed the triumph not only of the city but of the these great enterprises, that henefits must he made to 


upon it at all. 


importance of prompt and vigorous action to secure | 


the decided and abiding triumph of our cause. 

Let us turn a moment to the condition of our na- 
tional commerce. Our imports last year amounted 
to $127,000,000; on which we imposed and collected 
duties amounting in all to $14,000,000, or barely 11 
percent. on the aggregate. During the same year, 
our export of home products, mainly agricultural, 
amounted to $91,000,000. On which, foreign nations 
imposed duties amounting to $113,000,000, or at the 
rate of 124 per cent. on their total value—or a ba- 
lance of over one hundred per cent. against the labor 
and production of this country! Can the country 
bear this? Ought not all considerations of mere par- 
ty interest be made to give way until we can devise a 
permanent remedy against this enormous injustice? 
Ought we to rest contented under a burthen of one 
hundred per cent. imposed on the free labor of this 
country in a competition with the vassal labor of Eu- 
rope, living on sixpence a day? 

The commercial statistics of our country have only 
been collected and preserved systematically since 
1816. From these the following facts are obtained: 

Our coasting trade is entirely protected against fo- 
reign competition. Since 1316, our coasting tonnage 
has quadrupled, while during that same period our 
tonnage employed in fureizn trade has not augmented 
at all! During that term our population has doubled! 
Why not our foreign tonnage? The answer to this 


narrow confines of the metropolis. An achievement 
like this which casts the mantle of protection over 
the commercial store houses of the continent, may in- 
deed be a subject of felicitation for the whole Ameri- 
can people. 


We have this day enjoyed the spectacle alike rare 
and sublime, of a vast community uniting in one 
common emotion, called forth by the performance 


tory. Ifthe immortal bard spoke truly of individual 
man when he said, 


‘All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players, 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And each man in his turn plays any parts.” 


how much more august the spectacle to him who 
meditates on social man playing his various parts 
upon “the broad and universal theatre of natious” 
and amid the shifting scenes of human society. And 
such a spectacle is this day presented. We celebrate 
a work commenced and completed indeed within our 
day and generation, but extending its results far 
into the lengthening vista of succeeding ages. | 
will not attempt, sir, to embody the emotious ex- 
cited by the event, nor even to depict the feelings of 
pleasure awakened by the physical change which has 


They need but to be awakened to the | country at large. Its results reach far beyond the’ keep pace with burthens—in a word, that works 


once commenced must be steadily and perseveringly 
prosecuted, and we afford the surest guarantee for 
the preservation of public faith. : 


| 

| The Croton Aqueduct is but one of many works 
| of physical improvement constituting portions of an 
'extensive system, commenced in a season of great 


! 
! 


| prosperity, and all like this tending to develope the 
resources and promote the honor and welfare of the 
of agreat actin the mighty drama of a nation’s his-| country. Why is it, that while public confidencs has 
| forsaken all others, ithas crowned the consumma- 


tion of this? Can the cause be mistaken? Is it not 
that enlightened forecast,and steady, unflinchin 

perseverance have carried this work to its destine 

end? ‘I'he mingled emotionsof pride and joy which 
have filled the bosoms of the vast nyultitudes this 
day assembled. afford but a foretaste of tne feelings 
which will be kindled when our whole system of 
public works shall be brought into beneficial opera- 
tion. With this bright example to encourage and 
lead us onward, shall we be told that we have not 
the ability to proceed further? Away then with un- 
manly despondency! Our state possesses resources 
and revenues, sure and unfailing, equal to the sup- 
port of her government and the payment of all her 
existing debts—and I here proclaim, that without 
embarrassment, or cause for embarrassment, she 





stolen over the gity of our pride and affection. A 
new feature has been stamped upon the face of our 





question is, that during this term the British tonnage 
engaged in trade with this country has doubled, while | 
the Gerinan has trebled! 

Inquiries made within the last year show that of 
the heavy importation into this port eighty-three per 
cent. (five-sixths of the whole) were avowedly on 
foreign account, while of the residue about one-half 
was nomina ly imported by commission houses, but 
really on foreign account also. Here are our own 
merchants native and naturalized, driven out of the 
trade of their own country, and forced into retire- 
ment or bankruptcy, because nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness which should be theirs is surrendered into the 
hands of foreigners! 

The time was, when New York was the commer- 
cial empurium of our country. Is itso now? Is not 
our einporium virtually London or Liverpool? The 
time was when she had forty ships onthe stocks; 
the time is when she has not one! The time is also 
now when she has more than two hundred vessels 
lying idle in our docks. ‘The external commerce of 


metropolis. But yesterday it was the dusty trading 
mart, unattractive and unadorned. ‘To-day the pure 
mountain stream gushes through its streets and 
sparkles in its squares. To the noble rivers with 
which it was encircled by nature is now added the, 
limpid stream brought hither by art, until in the 
words of the Roman poet, alike descriptive and pro- 
phetic, her citizens exult 


“inter flamina nota 
[et fontes sacros.” 





But it is not for the purpose of dwelling on the| 
grandeur of this noble work, or evenfits manifold and | 
beneficial influences upon the health and happivess 
of a vast population, that I have risen, but rather to 
draw from the occasion whatever of instruction it} 
suggests. 

I would then venture to remark that this stupen- 
dous aqueduct and these splendid fountains, so wor- 
thy of being enjoyed, are equally worthy of being 
paid for. ‘hey owe their very existeuce to that 





the country has passed mainly into foreign hands, 
carrying with it our carrying trade our tonnage, our 
ship-building. Is it not time that the country should | 
earnestly resolve to take care of its own interests—to 
cherish efficiently its own commerce and its home 
labor? Let us hope that the passage of the new tariff 
marks the commencement of such a policy. 

Gentlemen, I could wish to present further facts 
of similar tenor to your notice, but time will not per- 
mit. We can now only add, as from cause to effect, 
that agriculture is without a market, commerce is 
perishing, the nation is without a currency, the go- 
vernment has an empty treasury, labor is unemploy- | 
ed, and the home industry of the country is depressed 
and degraded in an unequa! competition with the vas- 
sal labor of other countries. Let us proceed to the 
business of the evening. 








CROTON CELEBRATION, 

An erroneous version of governor Seward’s toast 
at the celebration was given in the New York 
papers and inserted from them into the Register, 
page 125. ‘To give the correct version, is due to that 
gentleman the more especially as there was exception 
taken to the exclusiveness of the sentiment as erro- 
neously published. The remarks made at the time 
by the governor are too good to be considered of 
local import. We copy them for their intrinsic 
merit. 























mighty engine of modern civilization public evedit. 
With borrowed money they have been built. Is there 
one among us ‘‘with soul so dead,” as to doubt that| 
this debt wiil be paid to the utmost farthing? Is| 
there one among this assembled multitude who 
would enjoy the benefit, yet basely shrink froin the 
burthen? The glorious work yet remains manfully 
to meet and punctually to pay the debt which has 
been so wisely, so beneficently incurred. Who will | 
venture to predict that this sacred duty will not be 
fully performed? Who can believe that the foul blot 
of repudiation will ever spread itself over the pure 
untarnished credit of this high spirited community? 
Were this possible, the massive walls and lofty arches 
of this noble structure, now the city’s pride, would 
stand as monuments only of her degradation and 
shame. It is not, sir, that I believe it possible that 
under any circumstances or under any temptation, 
our city or our state could fail for a moment to main- 
tain unsullied its public faith, but rather that it 
seems peculiarly proper on this occasion of rejvicing 
to declare our firm belief that the debt incurred for 
the public works not only of this city and this state, 
but of all the American communities, will be as it 
ought to be, paid to the utmost farthing. It is true, 
sir, that in some misguided portions of our country, 
breaches of public faith have occurred injurious to 
the national character and dangerous to public mo- 
rais; but I cannot doubt that each and every of the 
defaulting communities which shall steadily and 
manfully persevere to the final completion of its 
works, will find in the resulting benefits, ample 
means for redeeming the faith plighted to the publie 








could with the expenditure of a sum but little ex- 


, ceeding that which the city of New York has ex- 


pended on this aqueduct, complete to the utmost 
mile, all her unfinished canals and rail roads. Ifthe 
city, with three hundred and twelve thousaad inhabi- 
tants, can expend ona single undertaking twelve 
millions of doliars, cannot the state of New York, 
with two anu Saif milhons of people, and compre- 
hending within its limits this very city, sustain the 
further burthen of seventeen millions required to 
finish works now in progress? The proposition de- 
monstrates itself. We want only time and not much 
of that. Let us dispel then the clouds which ob- 
secure our vision, look at the brightening sky, aud put 
forth every energy and submit to every burthen, 
even to each citizen’s taking the spade in his own 
hands, to complete the New York and Erie and the 
New York and Albany rail roads, the two un/inished 
luteral canals, and the enlargement of ihe Erie ca- 
nal. 

One more reflection and I shall have done. This 
aqueduct, like ali our other public works, was under- 
taken not only for the present but for ihe fyuture.— 
Its capacity is graduated not to supply the wants of 
the present population of the city, but to meet the 
exigencies of the million who within half a centur 
may be cougregated upon Manhattan Island. Sha 
that million be allowed to plant here their hopes 
and their homes? That result depends on the com- 
pletion of the public works of thisstate, and those 
of the communities with which we are connected. 
There are other Atlantic ports besides New York, 
other rivers besides the Hudson, other canals and 
rail roads besides our own, other governments be- 
sides the city councils | address and the legislature 
of our state; aud although the trade of the conti- 
nent now flows in our channels, it has not wora 
them so deeply that it may not yet be diverted. 


Believe me, fellow citizens, that I speak for no 
temporary elfect,and with po persona! motive. J 
have reason to love the state of New York, not 
merely like all her sons, but | owe her adebt that 
few areever permitted to incur. If, short of Hea- 
ven, I have an object paramount to her weliare and 
honor, | know it not; and if Ihave a thought, feel. 
ing or emotion inconsistent with her best and highest 
interests, may this right arm drop off and may this 
tongue forget its cunning. 

With pride which none but a citizen of the state 
of New York can know, I offer to this vast assembly 
this sentiment: 


The city of New York. One American community 
which through a trying crisis, and amidst discourag- 
ing embarrassments, has presenses the system of 
physical improvement, at the same tims maintaiaing 
its credit and completing its works, 
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AND OCCURRENCES ON THE DELIVERY OF AN ABOLI- 
TION PETITION TO HIM AT RICHMOND, INDIANA. | 
From the Lexington Observer. | 

On the Ist of October, 1842 Mr. Clay being on 

his way from Dayton. in Ohio, to Indganapolis, the | 
seat of government of the state of Indiana, to which | 
he had been previously invited, stopped at Richmond, a | 
flourishing town in that state, where a vast multitude 
amounting to 15 or 20,000 had assembled to meet 
him. and greet and welcome his arrival among them. | 
‘Mr. Clay was informed that a Mr. Mendenhall was! 
present and desirous of presenting a petition to him, 
and he was requested for that purpose to ascend the 
stand. He did so, and delivered the petition to Mr. 
Clay. He handed it to a friend, who read it aloud 
to Mr. Clay and to the assemdly. The petition pray- 
ed, or requested that Mr. Clay would forthwith libe- 
rate all his slaves, unjusily, as it is alleged, held in 
bondage, and placed the application principally on 
the ground that by the Declaration of American In- 
dependence, it is declared “that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights,” &c. 

After the reading of the petition, the assembly 
manifested great sensation, some cried out pull him 
(Mr. Mendenhall), down, and a high degree of excite- 
ment, of anger, and of indignation were kindling 
against him. The slightest manifestation of displea- 
sure on the part of Mr. Clay, might have exposed 
Mr. Mendendall to great personal danger. But, Mr. 
Clay rose, with perfect calmness and composure, and 
first addressed the multitude, in a strain of persua- 
sion and entreaty. He hoped that Mr. M. might be 
treated with the greatest forbearance and respect. He 
assured his fellow citizens there collected, that the 
presentation of the petition had not occasioned him 
the slightest pain, nor excited one solitary disagreea- 
ble emotion. If it were to be presented to him, he 
preferred that it should be done in the face of this 
vast and respectable assemblage. He thought he 
could give it such an answer as became him and the 
subject of which it treated. At all events, he en- 
treated and beseeched his fellow citizens, for their 
sake, for his country’s sake, for his sake, to offer no 
disrespect, no indignity, no violence, in word or deed, 
to Mr. Mendenhall. 

This appearin 
Clay, bowed to 
said: 

I will now. sir, make to you and this petition, 
such a response as becomes me. Allow me to say 
that I think you have not conformed to the inde- 
pendent character of an American citizen, in pre- 
senting a petition to me. I am like yourself but a 
private citizen. A petition, as the term implies, ge- 
erally proceeds from an inferior in power, or sta- 
tion toa superior; but between us, there is entire 
equality. And what are the circumstances under 
which you have chosen to cffer it? I am a total 
stranger, passing through your state, on my way to 
its capitol, in consequence of an invitation with 


to compose the assembly, Mr. 
r. Mendenhall, and addressing him, 


which I have been honored to visit it, to exchange | 


friendly salutations with such of my fellow citizens of 
Indiana as think proper to meet me, and to accept of 
their hospitality. Anxious as I am to see them, and 
to view parts of the state which I had never seen, 
I came here with hesitation and reluctance, because 
I apprehended that the motives of my journey might 
be misconceived and perverted. But when the fuifil- 
ment of an old promise to visit indianapolis was in- 


sisted upon, 1 yielded to the solicitation of friends 


and have presented myself among you. 
Such is the occasion which has been deliberately 
selected for tendering this petition to me. 


years have presented your petition to me at Ashland. 
if you had gone there for that purpose, you should 


have been received and treated with ; erfect respect 


and liberal hospitality. 


Now, Mr. Mendenhall, let us reverse conditions 


and suppose that you had been invited to Kentucky 


to partake of its hospitality; and that, previous to) 


your arrival, 1 had ewployed such means as | un- 
derstand have been used to get up this petition, to 
obiain the signatures of citizens of that state to a 
petition, to present to you, to relinquish your farm 
or other property, what would you have thought of 
such a proceeding? Would you hiave deemed it cour- 
teous and according to the rites of hospitality? 

I know well that you, and those who think with 
you, controvert the legitimacy of slavery, and deny 
the right of property in slaves. But the law of my 
state and other states have other.» ise ordained.— 


ee = | Show some authority to nullify our laws, we must 
SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, continue to respect them. ; 


l am ad- 
vanced in years, and neither myself nor the piace of 
my residence is altogether unknown to the world. 
You might at any time within these last 25 or 30 


Until the law is repealed 
we must be excused for asserting the rights—aye, 
the property in slaves—which itsanctions, authorises, 
and vindicates. 

Aad who are the petitioners whose organ you as- 
sume to be? J have no doubt that many of them are 
worthy, amiable and humane persons who, by erro- 
neous representations. have been induced inconside- 
rately to affix their signatures to this petition, and 
that they will deeply regret it. Others and nota 
few, 1 am told, are free blacks, men, women and 
children, who have been artfully deceived and impos- 
ed upon. A very large portion I have been credibly 


a 
a 





offensive to God and man? For those whom He, by 
their physical properties, has made unlike and put 
asunder, we may, without presumptuousness, sy 
pose were never intended to be joined together in one 
of the holiest rites. And let me tell you, sir, if you 
do not already know it, that such are the feelings— 
prejudices, if you please, (and what man ¢lairping to 
be a statesman will overlook, or disrezard, the dee 
seated and unconquerable prejudices of the people) 
in the slave states, that no human law could enforce 
a union between the two races. 

What then would certainly happen? A struggle 
for political ascendancy; the blacks seeking to ac- 
quire, and the whites to maintain possession of the 





informed, are the political opponents of the party to 
which I belong—democrats, as they most undeser- 
vedly call themselves. who have eagerly seized this 
opportunity to wound, as they imagined, my feelings, 
and to aid the cause to which they are attached. In 
other quarters of the union, democrats claim to be 
the exclusive champions of the southern interests, 
the only safe defenders of the rights in slave proper- 
ty, and unjustly accuse us whigs with abolition de- 
signs, wholly incompatible with its security. What 
ought these distant democrats to think of the course 
of their friends here who have united in this petition? 
And what is the foundation of this appeal to me in 
Indiana to hberate the slaves under my care in Ken- 
tucky? Is it a general declaration, in the act an- 
nouncing to the world the independence of the thir- 
teen American colonies, that all men are created 
equal. Now, as an abstract principle, there is no 
doubt of the truth of that declaration; and it is desira- 
ble in the original construction of society, and in or- 
ganized societies, to keep it in view as a great funda- 
mental principle. But, then, I apprehend that in no 
society that ever did exist, or ever shall be formed, 
was or can the equality asserted among the members 
of the human race, be practically enforced and car- 
ried out. There are portions of it, large portions, 
women, minors, insane, culprits, transient sojourners, 


vernment of another portion of the community. 


teen states. 


that will always probably remain subject to the go- 


That declaration, whatever may be the extent of 
its import, was made by the delegations of the thir- 
In most of them slavery existed, and 


government. Upon the supposition of a general im- 
mediate emancipation, in those states where the 
blacks outnumber the whites, they would have no. 
thing to do but to insist upon another part of the 
same Declaration of Independence, as Dorr and his 
deluded democratic followers recently did in Rhode 
Island, according to which an undefined majority 
have the right, at their pleasure, to subvert an exist- 
ing government and institute a new one, in its place, 
and then the whites would be brought in complete 
subjection to the blacks! A contest would inevita- 
bly ensue between the two races, civil war, carnage, 
pillage, conflagration, devastation and the ultimate 
extermination or expulsion of the blacks. Nothing 
is more certain. And are not these evils far grea- 
ter than the mild and continually improving state of 
slavery which exists in this country? I say continu- 
ally improving; for if this gratifying progress in the 
amelioration of the condition of the slaves has been 
checked in some of the states, the responsibility 
must attach to the unfortunate agitation of the sub- 
ject of abolition. In consequence of it, inereased 
rigor in the police and further restraints have been im- 
posed; and I do believe that gradual emancipation (the 
only method of liberation that has ever been thought 
safe or wise by any body in any of the slave states) 
has been postponed half a centufy. 


Without any knowledge of the relations in which 
I stand to my slaves, or their individual condition, 
you, Mr. Mendenhall, and your associates who have 
been active in getting up this petition, call on me 
forthwith to liberate the whole of them. Now let 





within their respective limits? 


of slavery among them? 


1808. And I am bold to say that. if the doctrines o 


glorious independence would never have been achiev 
ed. Never! Never! [Great applause.”’] 


of these states. I desire no concealment of my opi 


nions in regard to the institution of slavery. 


from our ancestors. 


ed States was in the country of his ancestors. Bu 


best dealt with? 


ments. 


modern ultra-political abolitionists had been serious- 
ly promulgated at the epoch of our revolution, our 


| know the predominant sentiment in the free 
states is adverse to slavery: but happy in their own 
|exemption, from whatever evils may attend it, the 
great mass of our fellow citizens there do not seek 
to violate the constitution or to disturb the harmony 


I look 
upon it asa great evil and deeply lament that we 
have derived it from the parental government and 
I wish every slave in the Unit- 


here they are, and the question is, how can they be 
If a state of nature existed, and we 
were about to lay the foundations of society, no man 
wouid be more strongly opposed than I should be to 
incorporate the institution of slavery among its ele- 
But there is an incalculable difference be- 


was established by law. It was introduced and forced | me tel] you that some half a dozen of them, from 
upon the colonies by the paramount law of England. | age, decrepitude or infirmity, are wholly unable to 
Do you believe, that in making that declaration, the | gain a livelihood for themselves, and are a heavy 
states that concurred in it intended that it should be ; charge upon me. 
tortured into « virtual emancipation of all the slaves | form to the dictates of humanity, by ridding myself 
Would Virginia and 
the other southern states have ever united in a decla- 
ration which was to he interpreted into an abolition 
Did any one of the thirteen | 
states entertain such a design or expectation? To | Do you believe as a christian that | should perform 
impute such a secret and unavowed purpose would! my duty towards them, by abandoning them to their 
be to charge c political fraud upon the noblest band | fate? Then, there 1s another class who would not 
of patriots that ever assembled in counc ], a fraud 
upon the confederacy of the revolution. a fraud upon 
the union of these states, whose constitution not only 
recognised the lawfulness of slavery, but permitted 
the importation of slaves from Africa until the year 


Do you think that I should con- 


of that charge, and sending them forth into the world, 
with the boon of liberty. to end a wretched existence 
ba starvation? Another class is composed of help- 
‘less infants, with or without improvident mothers. 





accept their freedom if I would give it to them. | 
have for many years owned a slave that I wished 
would leave me, but he will not. What shall I do 
with that class? 

What my treatment of my slaves is, you may learn 
f | from Charles, who accompanies me on. this journey, 
and who has travelled with me over the greater part 
of the United States and in both the Canadas, and 
-} has had a thousand opportunities, if he had chosen 
to embrace them, to leave me. Excuse me, Mr. 
Mendenhall, for saying that my slaves are as well 
fed and clad, look as sleak and hearty, and are quite 
as civil and respectful in their demeanor, and as lil- 
tle disposed to wound the feelings of any one, as 
you are. (Great and continued laughter and ap- 
- | plause.) 

Let me recommend you, sir, to imitate the bene- 
volent example of the society of Friends in the 
midst of which you reside. Meek, gentle, embued 
with the genuine spirit of our benign religion, whilst, 
t}in principle they are firmly opposed to slavery, they 
do not seek to accomplish its extinction by foul epi- 
thets, coarse and vulgar abuse, and gross calumny. 
Their ways do not lead through blood, revolution 
and disunion. Their broad and comprehensive phi- 
lanthrophy embrace$, as they believe the good and 
the happiness of the white as well as the black race; 


tween the original formation of society, and a long 
existing organized society, with its ancient laws, in- 
stitutions and establishments. Now, great as I ac- 
knowledge, in my opinion, the evils of slavery are, 
they are nothing, absolutely nothing, in comparison 
with the far greater evils which would inevitably 
flow from a sudden, general and indiscriminate eman- 
cipation. In some of the states the number of slaves 
approximates towards an equality with the whites; in 
one or two they surpass them. What would be the 
condition of the two races in those states upon the 
| supposition of an immediate emancipation? Does 








The Jaw may be wrong, in your opinion, and ought 
to be repealed; but, then, you and your associates 
are not the law makers for us, and unless you can 





any man suppose that they would become blended 
into one homogeneous mass? Does any man recom- 
'mend amalgamation—tha! revolting admixture, alike 


2, ed deatneal diet ome ee 





giving to the one their commiseration, to the other 
their kindest sympathy. Their instruments are not 
those of detraction and of war, but of peace, per- 
suasion and earnest appeals to the charities of the 
human heart. Unambitious, they have no political 
objects or purposes to subserve. My intercourse 
with them through life has been considerable, inte- 
resting and agreeable; and I venture to say that no- 
thing could have induced them, asa society. what 
ever a few individuals might have been tempted to 
do,to seize the occasion of my casual passage 
through this state, to offer me a personal indignity. 

[This part of Mr. Clay’s speech was listened to 
with deep and absorbing attention, aud was follow: 
ed by loud bursts of applause | 
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] respect the motives of rational abolitionists, 
who are actuated by a sentiment of devotion to hu- 
man liberty, although I deplore and deprecate the 
consequences of the agitating of the questidh. I have 
even many friends among them. But they are not 
monomaniacs who, surrendering themselves to a sin- 

le idea, look altogether to the black side of human 
Fre. They do, not believe that the sum total of all 
our efforts. and all. our solicitude should be abolition. 
They believe that.there are duties to perform to- 
wards the white man as well as the black. They 
want good government, good administration, and the 
general pros erity of their country. 
] shall, Mr. Mendenhall, take your petition into 
respectful and deliberate consideration; but before I 
come to a final decision, [ should like to know what 
ou and your associates are willing todo for the 
slaves in my possession, if I should think proper to 
liberate them. IL own about fifty, who are probably 
worth fifteen thousand dollars. To turn them loose 
upon society, without any means of subsistence or 
support would be an act of cruelty. Are you will- 
ing toraise and secure the payment of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, for their benefit, if I should free them? | 
The security of the payment of that sum would ma- | 
terially lessen the obstacles in the way of their 
emancipation. 

And now, Mr. Mendenhall, I must take respectful 
leave of you. We separate as we have met, with 
no unkind feelings, no excited anger or dissatisfac- 
tion on my part, whatever may have been your mo- 
tives, and these I refer to our common judge above, 
to whom we are both responsible. Go home, and 
mind your own business and leave other people to 





take care of theirs. Limit your benevolent exer- | 
tions to your own neighborhood. Within that circle | 
you will find ample scope for the exercise of all your | 
charities. Dry up the tears of the afflicted widows | 
around you, comfort the helpless orphan, clothe the 
naked, and feed and help the poor. black and white, 
who need succor. And you will be a better and 
wiser man than you have this day shewn yourself. 

{Rapturous applause followed the conclusion of 
the speech. ] 

(The Observer remarks that the above report of Mr. 
Clay’s speech “was prepared from notes taken on its | 
delivery and its general accuracy may be relied on.’’) | 





ANOTHER SPEECH BY MR. CLAY. 
From the New York Express. 

Mr. Cray’s speech in Indiana was in his best style. 
Speaking of his enthusiastic reception, he said that 
his return from Dayton resembled more the progress 
of a Roman conqueror, after the successful conquest 
of rival nations, than the reception of an humble 
citizen of an humble state, without power and with- 
out patronage. 
the scenes of the last few days with his condition | 
fifleen years ago. Then, said Mr. Clay, (raising his | 
voice) it appeared as if all mankind conspired against | 
me. My motives were traduced, my character as- | 
persed and vilified; but I was strong here, HERE, 
(striking his breasts) in honesty and fidelity to my 
country. I said then—and thank God the people of | 





} 


He could not help contrasting the | 


Indiana are sustaining the declaration!—that ‘‘truth 


is omnipotent, and public justice certain.”’ But, fel- 
low citizens, gratifying as are these manifestations 
of regard to me, personally, and pleased as I am to 
reciprocate them, 1 am not vain or presumptuous 
enough to suppose that 1 am worthy of the scene 
which surrounded me. No, no! It isthe cause—THE 
GLORIOUS cause—the system of national policy, of 
which Lhave long been an humble advocate, that 
calls forth this exhibition of feeling—this display of 
sensibility. 

Mr. Clay stated what those principles were— 

Ist. ‘A currency of uniform value, springing from 
the will of the nation.” 

2d. ‘The duty of the national legislature to give pro- 
tection to the industry of the people of the U. States. 

Mr. Clay said-he would not quarrel with any one 
about forms. The bill would meet his approbation 
which afforded satisfaction to the greatest numbers. 
He looked to the substance rather than to the form. 
He should prefer that the principles of the compro- 
mise act be adhered to as closely as possible. The 
home valuation provision should have been insisted 
upon, though some gentlemen of the south deemed it 
impracticable. Mr. Clay differed with them on this 
subject. He knew that the compromise act of 1833, 
never could have received the sanction of congress 
but for the incorporation of this most salutary princi- 
ple; and if it cannot now be carried out, the compro- 
mise should be abandoned. He was for a tariff for 
revenue to the government and protection to the ma- 
uulacturers.” 

3d. The curtailment of the arbitrary use of the ex- 
€cutive power, and especially the resistance of the 
monarchical feature, the veto, transferred from fo- 


[cy to previous triumphs. 





reign governments, and engrafted on our own. 


4th. The distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands, which, though now suspended by the exercise 
of executive power, he hoped would not be longer 
than the suspension of some of the banks in the re- 
demption of their notes. 


5th. Upon the subject of internal improvements, 
Mr. Clay said that although he did vot doubt the 
power of the general government to carry out 4 sys- 
tem of public improvements, as heretofore express- 
ed in the senate, he would be willing to abandon 
that power, in exchange for the one of distribution, 
except as it related to Lake Harbors, the commerce 
of the seaboard, and national roads. These ought to 
be prosecuted under authority of the general govern- 
ment. 


MR. CLAY’S VIEW OF THE TREATY. 

Having stated, briefly, the policy of the whigs. 
since in power, (if in power they have ever been 
since the death of General Harrison), Mr Clay said it 
was right that he should say something of the good 
done, and the reason why more was not accomplish- 
ed. In the first place, he would allude to the recent 
treaty with Great Britain. General Jackson’s ad- 
ministration made various efforts to settle the long 
existing difficulties with that power, but failed in 
every case. The king of Holland was selected as an 
umpire, but his award was promptly rejected by the 
then existing administration, and the delicate mat- 
ters involved were left in a condition which threa- 
tened to disturb the peace of the two countries.— 
The whigs, since they came into power, have, I am 
proud to say, honorably achieved a settlement of the 
questions at issue | take great pleasure in award- 
ing to the president—who deserves so little commen- 
dation in other respects—and to the secretary of state, 
all the credit due them for this negotiation. It is 
true, we have not gained much, not as much land as 
that awarded by the king of Holland. We get Rouse’s 
Point, and the navigation of the St. John’s river, 
though somewhat under British influence. On the 
whole, said Mr. Clay, 1 believe neither party has 
gained any great advantage, and, had I been a senator, 
I should have voted for its ratification. The peace 
secured by it will be permanent, I have great confi- 
dence, for experience teaches that those treaties are 
most enduring where neither party has secured any 
undue advantage. 


Upon all these topics Mr. Clay spoke eloquently. 
We add a paragraph or two upon other matters of in- 
terest adverted to by the distinguished orator: 


Mr. Clay went on to advert to the domestic po- 
licy of the nation, and to the extra session of con- 


| tional currency. 





gress, called by the limented Harrison. He acknow- 
ledged that he advised, in part, the convocation of | 
that session. It was necessary to give efficien-| 
Fellow citizens, said } 
Mr. Clay, what did you mean by the victory of | 
1840? Did you mean only to change one tenant of 
the white house for another? Was it to be a barren | 
victory? No! no! The object you had in view was | 
to produce a radical change in the policy of the go- | 
vernment. _ You wished tosee the currency restored, | 
disordered exchanges rectified, a revival of business | 
secured, and all the great measures decreed by the | 
will of the nation established. Forty years had at- | 
tended the utility of a national bank, in establishing | 
a national currency. At that extra session, a bank | 
bill was introduced and contrary to the general ex-| 
pectation, vetoed by the president. So anxious, how- | 
ever, were the whigs to carry out the will of the na-| 
tion, that some of them (J was not of the number) | 
wished to ascertain from Mr. Tyler what kind of a| 
bank bill would meet his approbation. He (Mr. | 
Clay) could not go and ask any executive a question | 
of thatsort. The president did tell them. They | 
exhibited the draft of a bill, and with his own hand | 
and his own pen he altered the title. He told them | 
he would sign it—he told his secretary of state that | 
it would be approved by him. This was one of the | 
occasions on which (contrary to his general practice | 
and the habits of his life), he “kept dark.” He felt | 
sure that if he favored it, that very favor would be! 
likely to prejudice the measure in the estimation of 
the executive. I felt precisely Jike that venerable 


ly asked ‘thow many Clay men are there in the cus- 
tom house?” (Loud laughter). We passed the bill 
in the senate in the same shape in which it came 
from the house, and as exhibited to the president— 
body, head, and tail. Would you suppose it possi- 
ble that a bill thus prepared would receive his veto? 
Singular as it must appear, it was vetoed, and on 
such principles, too, as left us no hope of establish- 
ing any bill calculated to correct the currency of the 
country. 

At the same session, a tariff bill was passed, which 
furnished eight or ten millions to the treasury. Nor 
was this all. Owing to the misgovernment which 


—— 


had so long afflicted the nation, the people were suf- 
fering pecuniary embarrass nents, and a salutary 
bankrupt law seemed ca!icd for by the publie dis- 


tress. Thouzh here. in the .vest, we did not need it, 
[ felt that it was due to the countrv—the whole coun 
try. Here, said Mr. ©.,jet mo correct a mistake 


which seems to be abroad in some quarters, resem- 
bling an old story of many years standing. WhenI 
voted for Mr. Adams, it was said that [ violated in- 
structions.  Notso! When I gave that vote, | repre- 
sented the Lexington district, and it is a well known 
fact, that at no period since that vote was cast, has 
the Lexington district reversed it,in any manner. 
The counties which composed it never gave a.uia- 
jority for Gen. Jackson. The lezislature had no 
power over members of congress. Both are equally 
the servants of the people—elected by the peaple— 
and subject alone to their correction. J was sus- 
tained by the people who elected me, and to them IT 
dare appeal for my justification. In, regard to the 
bankrupt bill [was never instructed. The house 
passed resolutions to that effect; they were sent to 
the senate, amended, returned to the house, the 
amendment not concurred in, and the matter fell be- 
tween the two branches of the legislature. 


THE WHIG POLICY IN REGARD TO MONEY. 

The examples of England, Ireland, Scotland and 
France are al] abandoned; and miserable and wretch- 
ed Spain and Portugal, and the neighboring colony of 
Cuba. held up to us as samples of a hard-money coun- 
try! We whigs go for all the money we can honest- 
ly get,and as good as we can get. We go for well 
regulated banks for state purposes, and a well regu- 
lated national bank for the union. to furnish a na- 
Many cry for hard-money, though 
the jingling of a dollar has not astonished their 
pockets for many a day. They reminded him of the 
anecdote he once heard of a good honest emigrant 
from North Carolina, who was met on the summit of 
Ciinch Mountain, returning back to that state, after 
visiting and settling for some time in one of the fer- 
tile valleys of the west. His whole appearance, and 
that of his retinue, bespoke the most abject poverty. 
His wife was in tatters—his poor old horse a mere 
skeleton of bones—a carcase on which the buzzards 
might be supposed to hold a pre-emption of many 
years standing—a half dozen children sat suspend- 
ed in a bag on either side of the poor beast—the 
good man and his spouse walking in apparent con- 
tentedness with the moving spectacle. He was ask- 
ed where he was going? “Back to North Carolina— 
I don’t like your western countey—you have no mar- 
ket for surplus products out there!” (Roars of laugh- 
ter). No! there was no market for such rags and 
horses out in this lovely valley! (Renewed laugh- 
ter). Our democratic friends and the good honest 
North Carolinian—and some of the whizs too—are 
in the same condition. They cry for hard money, 
when they have not a dollar’s worth in the world. 

DEMOCRATS. 

I have conceded, said Mr. Clay, to our opponents 
the term democrat, out of mere politeness, without 
admitting any exclusive claim of theirs to that title. 
| was myself born a democrat—rocked in the cradle 
of the revolution—and at the darkest period of that 
ever memorable struggle for freedom. | recollect in 
1781 or °82, a visit made by Tarieton’s troops to the 
house of my mother, and of their running their 
swords into the new made graves of mv father and 
grandfather, thinking they contained hidden trea- 
sures. ‘Though then not more than four years of 
age, the circumstance of that visit is vividly remen- 
bered, and it will be to the last momentof my life. 
I was born a democrat—was raised and nurtured a 
republican—and shall die a republican, in the faith 
and principles of my fathers. 
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To his constituents of the Twelfth Congressional Distr 
at Braintree, 17th September, 1842, 

We copy from the Boston Atlas of the 19th inst. 

a full report of the late speech of Mr. 


ict, 


ApaMs to his 


, constituents at Braintree, delivered on the {7th Sep- 


‘ : | tember last. 
and estimable patriot, Jonathan Roberts, when late-, : 


It presents more at large the views of that states-~ 
man in reference to the Texas question, and may bs 
considered to embody the opinions which are enter. 
tained concerning the course of American diplomac 
on the Mexico-Texan question by those who ie 
been inveterately opposed to the annexation of that 
territory to the American union. The speech of 
Mr. Adams in the house of representatives on April 

ntal pri 
15, 1842, (on page 133 vol. 62, of this paper) was 
not the first occasion on which the course and views 
of this statesman while a member of President Mon 
roe’s administration had been made known. in this 
. fiinite . . L ‘ . , . 
speech he remarked. ‘1 had myself in the negotia 


tion of our treaty with Spain, labored to get the Rig 
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de} Norie as our boundary; and ! adhered to the de- 
mand until Mr. Monroe and a! his cabinet direeted 
me to forgoe it, and to assent to take the Sabine.” 
Mr. Monroe’s cabinet included Mr. Caihoun, Mr. 
Crawford, Mr. Southard, and Mr. Adams. Mr. 
Adams in the same speech added, ‘‘and now IJ repeat 
what I have said before the treaty was signed, it was 
carried by me, at the command of Mr. Monrve, to 
Gen. Jackson, who after examining it with the map 
in his hand, approved of the Sabine as the boundary.” 

The present positions of ex-presidents Jackson 
and Adams on the same topic are now therefore, ac- 
cording to the speech following of the latter, revers- 
ed to the opposite points of their original diametric | 
distance from each other, and Mr. A. prefers the re- 
striction of the limits of the Union, rather than add 
to it a territory where slavery exists. 


From the Boston Atlas of Oct. 19. 

We have, at length, the pleasure of presenting to 
our readers, the first part of the address of this ve- 
nerable statesman and patrict. It will be remem- 
bered that it was delivered in Draintree, at the re- 
quest of his constituents, who received him at Wey- 
mouth Landing, on the 17th of Sepiember last. The 
speech has been written out, with great care, by 
Mr. Adams himself—and will be found even more 
full, on many points, than as delivered. The con- 
ciuding portion of the address will be laid before 
our readers as soon as it comports with the conve- 
nience, of its distinguished author to furnish it— 
which will be, we hope. ina few days. The por- 
tion we publish to-day will be read with much inte- 
rest, by every northern man. No one in the coun- 
try is probably so conversant as Mr. Adams, with 
the. history of the Texan conspiracy—and his full 
and startling disclosures of the systematic attempts 
to give to slavery the entire ascendancy in the coun- 


try and its government, by the annexation of Texas | 


and California to the United States, deserve the 
calm and deliberate attention of every citizen of the 
free states. It will be seen that President Tyler 
himself is deeply implicated in the plot—and is 
@uarged by Mr. Adams, not only as being privy, but 
as accessor}, aiso, to the design, effectually and for- 
ever to put this country under the dominion, and in 
the power of those wedded to the institution of sla- 
very. We hope no one will omit to read Mr. 
Adams’ speech. 
ADDRESS. 

The first and all absorbing sentiment of my heart, 
on being honored by you, my coustituents of ten 
years’ standing, with this reception, is gratitude—gra- 
titude to God, by whose mercy | lave for the space 
of twelve years and through six successive con- 
gresses, been sustained in the performance of the ar- 
duous duties of the station assigned to me, by your 
kind indulgence—gratitude to you, for the steady, 
consolatory, and cheering support which you have 
uniformly and invariably extended to me through 
good report and evil report, through all the vicissi- 
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taneous, unsolicited, unexpected call, under a dee 
sense of the obligations which that character would. 
in any circumstances, have devolved upon me, and 
of the enhancement of those obligations. by the pe- 
culiar cireumstances of kindness and favor under 
which that call was made, when, after half a centu- 
ry of almost uninterrupted service of this confede- 
rated nation, a great part of the time in stations of 
the very highest honor. dignity, and trust, a majority 
of the people of the Union had manifested their 
willingness to dispense with my further services, and 
their preference of my competitor for the office of 
their chief magistrate. 1 could not be insensible to 
the consideration that whatever return for long and 
faithful service I had received from the whole na- 
tion, your confidence at least was unabated, either 
in the integrity of my intentions or in my capacity 
to serve you—norcan [ disguise or suppress the 
avowal, that this affecting testimonial vf your es- 
teem, acquired a fourfold pungency in stimulating 
me to the fulfilment of all my duties, under the new 
relations contracted between us, by the consideration 
that your call came from the pure, unadulterated 
lineage of the Plymouth Rock. 

It has been my endeavor to discharge all the du- 
ties of the station, in which your favor has placed | 
and continues me—faithfully and gratefully to you— 
faithfully to our native and beloved commonwealth— 
faithfully to our whole common country, the North 
American Union—faithfully to the world of man- 
kind, in every quarter of the globe, and under every 
variety of condition or complexion—faithfully to 
that creator, God, who rules the world in justice 
and mercy, and to whom our final account must be 
made up by the standard of those attributes. 

Your confidence in me has been as steadfasi as it 
has been liberal—I say it in gratitude and not in 
pride. It has descended from father to son. Since 
I was elected tor the Plymouth district, the children, 
then at the schools, have become voters in multi- 
tudes, constituting the majorities of all recent elec- 
tions. ‘The majorities in my favor have always been 
large, even when unusual expedients were resorted 
to in contesting them. 


The same liberality has been extended to me, in 
the judgment of my constituents, upon my public 
course as 2 member of congress, on all the trying 
occasions when great interests have been involved in 
the deliberations of the national councils. They 
have never held meetings to concoct and transmit to 
me resolutions indicating a desire that I should mo- 
dify my own opinions to make them more conforma- 
ble to theirown. They have left me free in the ex- 
ercise of my representative functions, according to 
my own sense of right; and rare, very rare, have 
been the occasions upon which even the public jour- 
nals of the district have exhibited dissatisfaction or 
censure from any portion of my constituents, at any 
of my votes or speeches in the popular deliberative 
assembly of the nation. 

When I first received the honor of your invitation 





tudes of public affairs, for that long period of time. 

Gratitude, warai, siicere, intense, when it takes 
possession of the bosom, fills the soul to overflowing, 
and scarce leaves room for any other sentiment or 
thought. Itswells with a general impulse. tor all 
the favors which gave it birth aid being. It then 
loves todwel! upon detuils. Jt treasures up in the 
memory every particular instaiice in which the libe- 
ral spirit of the benefactor has been exercised, it 
lingers over the remembrance of small incidents, 
perhaps scarcely observed when they occurred, 

As between the representative and the constituent, 
what stronger testimonial of} continued confidence 
and kindness can be given than the recommission of 
the same trust to the same hands. My first election, 
as a member of the house of representatives of the 
United States, was for the Piymouth District, under 
the census of 1820, when the proportion of Massa- 
chusetts in that house was 13 of 185. Dzuring that 
congress a new apportionment was enacted under 
the census of 1830. ‘The numberof representatives 
in the house from the commonwealth of Muassachu- 
setts was reduced from 13 to 12, while the whole 
number of the house was increased from 185 to 240, 
and soon afterwards by the addition of two more for 
the states of Michigan and Arkansas. Five re-ciec- 
tions, at two years distance from each other, under 


this apportionment, have constituted me your repre- | 
sentative during the whole period of your existence | 


as a district—and now, even now, at the moment ] 
am speaking, your existence as a congressional dis- 


trict has been closed by the repeal of the Jaw by, 


which it was instituted; so that, alter having served 
as your representative during the whole term of 
your corporate life, I am lett henceforth, during one 
nore short session of congress, to serve as the exe- 
cuter of your last will and testament. z 
| undertook to discharge to the best of my abili- 
ties the duties cf your representative, at your spon- 


to attend this meeting, it occurred to me, that be- 
|sides the occasion it would afford me to return to 
| you, in this public manner, my heart-felt thanks for 
}all the favors, which, in a continuous career of 
‘twelve years service, I had received at your hands, 
the opportunity would also be presented me, of re- 
| viewing the public measures of those twelve years 
| in which your interests have been deeply involved— 
of unfolding to you the professions, principles and 
| practices, of the federal administration of these Uni- 
ted States, under the successive presidents, invested 
| with the executive power, from the day when I took 
/my seat as your representative in the house, down 
‘to the present hour. I trusted it would be in my 
power to present to your contemplation, not only 
|the outward and ostensible indications of federal po- 
\Jiey, proclaimed and trumpeted abroad as the max- 
'ims of the Jackson, Van Buren and Tyler adminis- 
itrations, but to lay bare their secret purposes, and 
never yet divulged designs for the future government 
or dissolution of this Union. 
| Further reflection convinced me that this exposi- 
tion would require more time, than you could possibly 
devote to one meeting, to hear me. My friend and 
colleague, Mr. Appleton, has in his answer to an in- 
vitation from his constituents to a public dinner, lift- 
ed a corner of the veil, and opened a glance at the 
monstrous and horrible object beneath it; but South 
Carolina nullification itself, with its appendages of 
separation, secession and the forty bale theory, were 
but the struggles of Quixotism dreaming itself Ge- 
nius, so erect, on the basis of state sovereignty. a 
system for seating South Carolina slavery on the 
throne of this Union, in the event of success—or of 
severing the present Union, and instituting, with a 
tier of embryo southern states, to be wrested from 
the dismemberment of Mexico, a southern slave- 
holding confederation, to ba.cnce the free republic 


“Th ; . Ee 
‘The passage (says Mr. Appleton) of the revenue 
bill imposing discriminating duties with a view to 
the proteetion and encouragement of American jp. 
dustry, is, under the circumstances, an event of the 
very highest importance. Notwithstanding the Sys. 
tem.had been formally established in 1816. and for. 
tified by succeeding legislation; notwithstanding its 
success in the development of our resources, and the 
establishment of manufactures and arts, surpassing 
the expectation of the most sanguine; notwithstand. 
ing the immense investments of capital made on the 
faith of the national Jegistation, inviting such appli. 
cation; the attempt was seriously entertained of 
breaking down this whole system, with a recklesg 
disregard of consequences, either in the wanton de- 
struction of capital, or what is far more important 
in the general paralysis of the industry of the coun. 
try. The origin of this altempt may be traced to the mad 
ambition of certain politicians of South Carolina, who 
in 1832, formed the project of a southern confederacy, 
severed from the rest of the Union, with that state for 
the centre, as affording more security to the slave states 
Sor their peculiar institutions, than exists under the fede. 
ral government. 

“This project Jed to the invention of a theory of 
political economy, which was maintained with an 
ingenuity and perseverance worthy of a better cause, 
founded on the assumption that all important duties 
are, in effect, direct taxes upon exports. So inde- 
fatigable were the promulgators of this theory, that 
the whole south was made to believe that a protec. 
tive tariff was a system of plunder levied upon their 
productions of cotton, rice and tobacco—which con- 
stituted the bulk of our exports to foreign markets, 
Nullification, separation, and the forty bale theory, 
have passed away from the minds of the south, and 
it is very evident that there is a tendency to more 
correct views on the subject: but such continues to 
be the prevailing prejudice, that very few of their 
public men have the moral courage to vote for a 
protective tariff, even when convinced of its ten. 
dency to promote the national prosperity.” 

Mr. Appleton remarks that nullification, separa. 
tion, and the forty bale theory have passed from the 
minds of the south, and this observation is true, so 
far as regards the arrayment of the Palmetto stand- 
ard against the banner of the Union; but you would 
entertain a very erroneous opinion of your own con- 
dition, and of the ruling spirit of the present day at 
the south, if you should flatter yourselves that south- 
ern nullification has either changed its nature, or re- 
lented from its purposes. It is not the intention of 
Mr. Appleton to convey to his constituents and fel- 
low citizens of this commonwealth that idea. He 
knows that the principles of nullification were never 
more inflexibly maintained, never more inexorably 
pursued than they have been, by all that portion of 
the south, which ever gave them countenance, from 
the day of the death of William Henry Harrison to 
the present. J cannot doubt but that he knows that 
nullification is the creed of the executive mansion a! 
Washington, and has been so from the 4th day of 
April, 1841. I hazard nothing, when I say that nul 
lification is the acting president’s conscience. That 
itis at the root of all his vetos—as well as of that 
master piece of executive legislation and statesman- 
ship, approving and signing a bill, and depositing, in 
the department of state, reasons against it. 

Fellow citizens, 1 wish to speak to you of the pre- 
sent tenant of the people’s house at Washington, 
with all the tenderness due to the affliction of his re- 
cent domestic bereavement. I would even gladly 
‘spare his public character, in consideration of his 
private virtues, but that the deepest moral ob! quity 
of double dealing is inseparable from the public off 
cial action of the man: and that this moral obliquity 
is urging him at once to his own ruin and to that of 
his country. 

‘-Allied, alas! forever to the crime, 
No kind exemption can the person claim, 
But blackens downward in the lapse of time, 
The equal partner of eternal shame.” 

Charles the first, and George the third, were men 
of exemplary private characters; but it is remarked 
by Blackstone, that the greatest of Charles’s misfor- 
tunes, was the loss in the opinion of his people of 
the reputation of sincerity. 

And let me observe, that double dealing met, 
though too wel! adapted, under every form of go 
eroment, to make their way in the world, and to at 
tain the suminit of power, can seldom hold thei 
course long under the inspection of the public eye, 
without being detected; and when detected, see? 
through forever after, in ali the windings of thelt 
career. 

Bat, fellow citizens, my constituents, and it is 
that capacity that I now earnestly invite your atte! 
tion, as to a topic affecting your interests more vital 
ly than any other thing on this side of Heaven—?4 





of the north. 
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ts and welfare of this union, is not the only in-, 
strament of southern domination, wielded by the | 
executive arm at Washington. The disemember- 
went our neighboring republic of Mexico, and the 
acquisition of an immense portion of her territories, | 
from the mouth of the Rio del Norte to its source, | 
and thence across the continent of North America | 
to the Pacific ocean, including the port and harhor | 
of San Fraucisco, in California, has been a gigantic ' 
and darling prgect of Andrew Jackson, already | 
formed upoD nis first accession to the presidency, | 
shaped and matured during its continuance, and 
which he once sullered himself to be deluded into the 
pelief was SO near its accomplishment, that he actu- 
ally offered the government of the territory of Texas 
to Hutchins G. Burton a distinguished cit zen of 
North Carolina, now deceased hut in his lifetime 
wellknown tome. The policy of the Jackson al 
ministration towards Mexico was worthy or Viachi.- 
vel. A perpetual negotiation of treaties never to 
be executed, was carried on in coubination witha 
continual urging for the cession of Texis; while 
Texas itself was stithulated to insurreciion against 
Mexico, and finally raised the banner of indepen- | 
dence under the auspices of a iennessean officer, a , 
military commander, favored and patronized by Jack- | 
son, and expatriated for the purpose of effecting this | 
revolution;—and it was accomplished. The Tennes- | 


' 
' 


sean neighbor and friend of Jackson is now the pre- | masks and false colors, whenever the occasion re- | 


sident of the republic of Texas, and at war with 
Mexico, which has never yet acknowledged her in- 
dependence. But the United States have;—and the 





manner in which that recognition was effected af-} various parts of the union, were poured in upon con- 
fords a lucid commentary on the friendliness and } 


good feeling, so loudly and confidently boasted of at | 
the same time toward the republic of Mexico. 


Fellow citizens, | did, on a former occasion, when | 
the projected annexation of ‘exes became a subject 
of deliberation in congress, in a speech which, ac- 
cording to the arbitrary rules of the house, 1 was 
compelled to deliver in the scanty fragments, often 





forever; interdicted the very entrance into the state , What indications had preceded the battle of San 
of any free colored person, without the consent of / Jacinto, fought under Texan banners, by a comman- 
the legislature; prohibited forever the admission of \der and an army almost toa man citizens of the 
Africans or negroes into the republic, except from the /United States, the world has never been informed.— 
United Staies of America, and ceclared it piracy, with- | The obligations of neutrality were most emphatical- 
out affixing any pena/ty to the commission of the ly acknowledged in the message. The instructions 
crime. There is a declaration of rights annexed to to the district attorneys had been to prosecute, with- 
this constitution and declared to be a part of it.— out respect to persons, upon mere indications of an 
This dectaration embodies all the usual guards for attempt to violate our neutrality. Regiments of 
the protection of liberty, but it avoids the base hy- combatants were daily flocking from the United 
pocrisy of declaring the equality of rights of all States into Texas, to fight the battles of her liberty; 
men, which pollutes some of our slavery sullied con- but the district attorneys, so faithfully instructed, 
stitutions. The constitution of the republic of Tex- could discover no indications which would warrant a 
as, aS more warily worded, virtually repudiates prosecution till the battle of San Jacinto told the 
the sublime doctrine of the gatural rights of man, ; tale, and after that, the memorials and resolutions 
by merely sayinz, “All men, when they form a so-; clamoring for the recognition of the independence 
cial ecmpact, have egual rights”—and you all see of Texas, and the report of the committee of fo- 
how wide a margin this leaves for slavery and reign affairs, composed of five members from the 
the slave trade, in their most hideous and disgusting slave representation, and four northern men with 
forms. southern principles, will. 1 think, afford to you suffi- 
Within five weeks after the proclamation of this | cient indications of the sort of neutrality, which 
constitution followed the battle of San Jacinto; and | prompted a Jackson majority of the house to close, 
from that day, the struggles of the southern politicians, | with two such resolutions, a session commenced 
who ruled the councils of this nation, were for up-| with such fair and faithful professions of weurratiry 
wards of two years unremitting, and unrestrained in President Jackson’s Message of Sth December, 
by any principle of honor, honesty and truth—open- | 1835. 
ly avowed, and audaciously proclaimed, whenever) During the recess between that session of congress 
they dared—clandestinely pursued, under delusive | anq the one which commenced in December, 1836, 
President Jackson vigorously pursued his measures 
quired. | to ascertain the political, military and civil condi- 
No sooner was the event of the battle of San Ja-/tion of Texas. He pursued also, at the same time, 
cinto known, than memorials and_ resolutions, from his negotiations to obtain from Mexico the cession 
not only of Texas, but of an immense territory be- 
gress, calling upon that body for the immediate re- | sides, extending to the Pacific Ocean, and including 
cognition of the independence of the republic of) the port of San Francisco. At the same time his 
Texas. Many of these memorials and resolutions | neutrality between Mexico and Texas was manifest- 
*ame from the free states, and one of them from the | ed quite characteristically, by expressly authorising 
legislature of Connecticut, then blindly devoted to} General Gaines to invade Mexico and take post at 
the rank southern sectional policy of the Jackson | Nacogdoches, under the absurd pretence of a fear 
administration, by that infatuation of northern sym- ‘that the fugitive remnant of Mexicans froin the field 





| pathy with southern interests, which Mr. Appleton of San Jacinto, were stimulating the Camanche In- 


interru, ted, of the morning hour, from day to day, | points out to our notice, and the true purposes of! dians to invade the territory of the United States; 


from the 16th of June to ‘he 7th of July, i838. ex- 
pose and lay bare tie double dealing and perfidious 
policy of the federal administration towards Mexico, 
from the accession of Andrew Jackson to the presi- 





which had already been sufficiently divulged in an! which movement of General Gaines was performed 
address of Mr. Clement C. Clay to the legislature of |in perfect harmony with those of the Tennessean 
Alabama. But there was another more hidden im-j; commander in chief of the Texian army, General 
pulse tu this extreme solicitude for the recognition | Houston. This act of flagrant war, by order of a 


dency; his secret movements for the dismemberment | of the independence of Texas, working in the free | president of the United States, trampling at once 
of that republic, and his panting passion for the an- | states, quile as ready to assume the mask and the cap | upon their constitution, which reserves to congress 


, . . or ° ' 
nexation, by cession or by war, of ‘Texas to this un | 


ion. ‘The session of congress closed before I could | rights of man. 


of liberty, as the slave dealing champions of the | alone the right .f declaring war, and upon the ter 
fhe ‘Yexan land and liberty jobvers | ritorial rights of Mexico, was met by the most eare 


finish my speech, so that my demonstration remained | had spread the contagion of their land-jobbing traffic | est and persevering remonstrances fromthe minister 


incomplete; but tL had turnished abundant evidence 
to satisfy any impartial mind of the Janus-faced po- 
hey which | then charged upon the administration, 
and the immediate effect of these disclosures was 
the appare..t abandonment of both the projects, of 
war with Mexico, and annexing J'exas, for about 
three years. My speech was published in a pamph- 
let, for it embraced the right of petition, and the 
freedom of speech and of debate, not jess than the 
annexation of ‘Texas. I sent cozies of it to some of 
my constituents in almost every town of the district, 
and | presume many of you may have some recol- 
lection of it. Among the omissions to my demon- 
stration at that time, of the double dealing policy of 
the administration, was the evidence of the manner 
in which the recognition of the independence of 
Texas was smuggled through the congress. As the 
present envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
liary to Mexico was one of the principal agents in 
that transaction, and as another transaction of a pre- 
cisely similar character, and in pursuit of the same 
policy, occurred in the last half hour of the session 
of congress just closed, it may be proper for me to 
invite your earnest and anxious attention tothe fac s 
which I shall now disclose, and which I take it for 
granted are known to few if any of you. 

The severance of fexas from Mexico, and its an- 
nexation to the United States, was undoubtedly an 
object to the colonists who wert from the United 
Siates to settle there, of earnest desire. ‘The ex-go- 
vernor of ‘Tennessee went there with the intent to 
accomplish that design, just at the time when gene- 
ral Jackson attained the presidency of the United 
States, and Houston’s design to conquer and annex 
Texas, was, if not concerted with hin, at least well 
known tohim. In 1834 the revolt of ‘Texas trom 
Mexico was declared; precipitated if not chiefly 
Causcd by the abolition of Slavery by the Mexican 
govern.uent. On the 2d of March, 1836, the ‘Texan 
Declaration of lodependence was issued, and on the 
17th of the same month a constitution of the republic 
was prociaimed—tramed on the model of those of 
our southern states. Jt re-iastiiuted the law of siave- 
ry, which Mexico had abolished—demied to the le-! 
gislature the power of eimancipating slaves, and to! 
the owners of slaves the power of emancipating them! 
Without the conseat of the legistature; it excluded! 
all Alricans and descendants of Africans ard Indians} 
from the name, rights, and privileges -of citizens, 


all over the free states throughout the union. Land-! of Mexico in the United States, till wearied out by 
jobbing—-stock-jobbing— slave jobbing—-rights of | the paltering, shuffling, equivocating diplomacy o 
man-jobbing. were all hand in hand. sweeping over | Washington city, he demanded his passports and 
the Jand like a hurricane. ‘The banks were all plung- | went home leaving behind him an indignant exposure 
ing into desperate debts, preparing for a universal | of the whole proceeding, which the Jackson cabinet 
suspension of specie payment, under the shelter of; was not ashamed to hold up, as itself a grievous of- 
legislative protection. to flood the country with trre- | fence against the United States. 

deemable paper. Gambling speculation was the’ Jy the mean time President Jackson sent a special 
madness of the day; and in the wide spread ruit | agent into Texas, to ascertain the political, military 
which we are now witnessing as the last siage of this | At (he dicin« 


’ mn pat. | - é ,and civil condition of that republic. 
moral pestilence, Texan bonds and Texan land form | jencement of the next session of congress, in the 
no small portion of the fragments from the wreck | annual message, he delivered asanctimonious homi- 
of money corporations, nr pacer Sates °! ly on the solemn obligations of the United States to 
two or three cents ” the dollar. — All these wderiohne /preserve their neutrality, in the conflict between 
furnished vociferous declaimers for the recognition | Mexico and Texas, and was quite scandalized at the 
of Texan independence. | testy humor of the Mexican minister, Gorostiza, for 
hese memorials and resolutions were in the house idemanding his passports and departing, because to 
of representatives referred to the committee on fo- | his complaints of the unprovoked apd wanton inya- 
reign aifairs, which on the 4th day of July, 1836, sion of the Mexican territory, he had received no- 
the day on which that session closed, reported that thing but insulting and prevaricating auswers—and 
they had not been able to collect such information | this captious temper of the Mexican minister was the 
of the political condition of Pexas as would warrant | pore unaccountable because he knew that General 
an immediate recognition of her independence, but) Gaines had received a reprimand from the secretary 
that the president had taken measures to collect that | 5¢ war, for executing his instructions, ordering ie 


information. ‘They recommended. therefore, two | 14 cross the boundary of the Sabine and occupy Na- 
resolutions, both of which were adopted by the house. | cogdoches. 


1. That the independence of Texas ought to be ac- ) } , 
knowledged by the United States, wheuever satisfac- D A ein ioning ye > rasidenh eneion, Aw the 22d 
tory information should be received that it had in avai separ duitens Sewers to the house of re- 
successful operation a civil government, capable of | Presents HL a a the reports of the spe- 
performing the duties and fulfilling the obligations of cial agent, Henry M. Morfit, on bis mission to ascer- 
| an independent power; and 2. That the house of re- | @!? the condition of Texas. The message enlarged 
| presentatives perceived with satisfaction, that the pie- wath Greet Seana uae snenpecoenss of re- 
| sident of the United States had adopted measures to page . ” ¥ tm i ri gh that 
| ascertain the political, military and civil condition of | 4° Measure Would be contrary to the policy invaria~ 
| ‘Texas : bly observed by the United States in all similar cases 
On the 8th of December. 1835. President Jackson until that time—that it would be marked with great 
a ; Vv; a doch justic Me .c a ° n fe ; ~ 
(had commenced that same session of congress with a InJNSHOR: Mexico, - pennies liable torte dark 
paragraph descanting upon the rigorous obligations — pie sory gl a t _ Texans were almost 
of neutrality binding upon the United States and their | #4) CMgran’s trom the United States, and sought the 
citizens in this civil war between Mexico and Texas; | "ecosmtion of their independence with the avowed 
and had announced that “aware of the strong temp- | Purpose of obtaining their annexation to the United 
j tations existing aud powerful inducements held out to | States. Honor, honesty, fair dealing, and a regard 














the citizens of the United States to mingle in the 
dissensions of our immediate neighbors, instructions 
had been given to the district attorney of the Unit- 
ed States, whcre «ndications warranted it, to prose- 
cute, without respect to persons, all who might 


hattempt to violate the obligations of our neutratity.” 


for national faith and national fame, all concurred, ac- 
cording to this message, absolutely to forbid, at that 
time, the acknowledgment by the United States of 
lexas as an independent state. 

But during the brief remnant of time between the 





commubpication of this message to this house, and 
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the close of the session, which brought to a final 
close the powers of Andrew Jackson as president of 
the United States, he was busily engaged in the dou- 
ble operation of negotiating for the cession of Texas 
to them, through the joint agency of his friend, the 
Tennessean president of Texas, Houston, and the 
captive president of Mexico, Santa Anna, and of 
kindling up a war between that same Mexico and 
the United States. The war was a preliminary step 
to the acquisition of Texas by conquest, and the volun- 
tary co-operation of the people of Texas them- 
selves, without reaching the acknowledgment of 
their independence; and the liberation of Santa An- 
na from his captivity, during which he had been 


blood, was finally conceded, on condition that he 
should come to Washington, and pledze to Jackson 
all his influence to secure the cession by Mexico of 
Texas to the United States. He came accordingly 
to Washington; and on the 8th of February, 1837, 
President Jackson sent -a thundering war message 
against Mexico, recommending to congress to pass 
an act, authorizing reprisals, and the use of the na- 
val force by the executive against Mexico, to ena- 
ble them [the executive] in the event of ‘the refusal 
by the Mexican government to come to an amicable 
adjustment of the matters in controversy between us, 
upon another demand thereof made from on board 
one of our vessels of war, on the coast of Mexico.” 
This mode of enabling the executive to come to an 
amicable adjustment of controversies with a foreign 
nation, was no other than a demand upon congress 
to authorise them to make war upon Mexico, without 
any declaration at all. Who them was, did not ap- 
pear on the face of the message, but as its author 
was about to close his career as president of the U. 
States, and Martin Van Buren was already pro- 
claimed his successor for a term of four terms, if 
congress had granted them the power requested in 
the message, the execution of it would hardly have 
been undertaken by Mr. Van Buren alone. 


The obsequious committees of foreign affairs, in 
both houses of congress, echoed back all the thun- 
ders of the war message against Mexico, without 
lisping a word about the constitutional exclusive 
prerogative of congress to declarewar. But con- 
gress did not pass an act to authorise them to issue 
reprisals, nor to use the navy of the U. States nor 
to proffer an amicable adjustment of differences from 
the deck of a man-of-war on the Mexican coast. The 
committee of foreign affairs of the house, reported a 
resolution that the independence of the republic of 
Texas ought to be acknowledged, but it found no 
favor with the house. It was laid on the table. 
Three other-resolutions to the same effect, offered by 
individual members from the slave representation, 
were discarded in the same way—but in the last hour 
of that session of congress, and of the presidency of 
Andrew Jackson, an amendment to the general ap- 

ropriation bill of the year, moved by the member 
rom South Carolina, now minister of the U. States 
to Mexico, made an appropriation ‘for the outfit and 
salary of a diplomatic agent to be sent to the repub- 
lic of Texas, whenever the president of the United 
States may receive satisfactory evidence that Texas 
is an independent power, and shall deem it expe- 
dient to appoint such minister.” President Jackson 
approved and signed the bill containing this item of 
appropriation, and at the same instant sent to the 
s:nate a nommation of a charge d’affaires to the re- 
ublic of Texas, which was instantly advised and 
consented to by the senate; and thus it was that the 
independence of the republic of Texas was recog- 
nized by the United States. What interval there 
was between the president’s signing the bill and his 
nomination of the diplomatic agent, for him to re- 
ceive the satisfactory evidence that Texas was an 
independent power, and what had become of the so- 
lemn moral obligation of the United States to ob- 
serve a rigorous neutrality between Mexico and 
Texas, so emphatically asserted in the opening mes- 
sage of the session, and so urgently recommended in 
the message of 2d December, 1836, you are leit to 
judge, and I leave you to judge with what face the 
United States can boast of thei amicable treatment 
of Mexico, or of the fair dealing of their govern- 
ment with her. 

But the great work, the slave-breeding conspiracy 
against the freedom of the north, of which nullifi- 
cation and the forty bale theory formed one divi- 
sion, Texas and the dismemberment of Mexico ano- 
ther, was but half consummated by the closing act 
of Jackson’s administration. The controlling ob- 
ject of this whole system of policy was, and yet is, 
to obtain a nursery of slave holding states, to break 
down forever the ascendant power of the free states, 
and to fortify, beyond all pvussibility of reversal, the 
institution of slavery. The day after the appoint- 
ment of the charge d‘affaires to the republic of Tex- 
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principles, assumed the functions of president of the 
United States. The recognition of the indepen- 
dence of Texas availed nothing, and. was much 
worse than nothing, without her annexation to the 
United States. 

Mr. Van Buren’s administration commenced with 
a call for a special session of congress, and onthe 
3d of October, 1837, he communicated, in answer to 
a resolution of enquiry from the house of represen- 
tatives, a report from the secretary of state, John 
Forsyth, a correspondence with Memucan Hunt, en- 
voy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
the republic of Texas, containing the formal propo- 


sition for her annexation to the United States, and 
held in constant terror of being butchered in cold | 


the answer of Mr. Van Buren, declining it. 

But the slave breeding passion for the annexation 
was not to be so disconcerted. At the ensuing ses- 
sion of congress numerous petitions and memorials 
for and against the annexation, were presented to 


the house, and with resolutions of the state legisla- 
tures of Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi, in fa- 


vor of the annexation, and of Vermont, R. Island, 
referred to the committee of foreign affairs, who, 
without ever taking them into consideration, towards 
the close of the session asked to be discharged from 
the consideration of them all. It was on this re- 
port that the debate arose, in which I exposed the 
whole system of duplicity and perfidy towards Mexi- 
co, which had marked the Jackson administration 
from its commencement to its close. 

It silenced the-clamors for the annexation of Tex- 
as to this union for three years, till the catastrophe 
of the Van Buren administration. The people of 
the free states were lulled into the belief that the 
whole project was abandoned, and that they should 
hear no more of slave trade cravings for the annex- 
ation of Texas. Had Harrison lived they would 
have heard no more of them to this day—but no 
sooner was John Tyler installed in the president's 


| house, than nullification and Texas and war with 


Mexico rose again upon the surface, with eye steadi- 
ily fixed upon the polar star of southern slave-deal- 
ing supremacy in the government of the union. 


Very shortly after the accession of Mr. Tyler, in 
the summer of 1841, after three years interval, and 
numerous givings out of the aversion of the Texans 
to being annexed to the United States, a military ex- 
pedition was fitted out by the then president of Tex- 
as, against the Mexican city of Santa Fe, at the 
head of the Rio Bravo. They marched in battle ar- 
ray, and although, until it met with disaster scarce- 
ly known or noticed in this part of the country, it 
was so well known in those south western states 


bordering on Texas, that this invasion was carried 


on chiefly by citizens of these United States, even 
now professing to hold with Mexico the friendly in- 
tercourse of peace. 
against the city of Philadelphia—and General Jack- 
son had been called out in command of a militia 
corps to intercept them, and on intercepting them, 
had found among them one or two hundred of Bri- 
lish subjects, fresh from the Baha a Islands, his dis- 
posal of Arbuthnot and Ambrister furnishes con 
clusive evidence of what he would have deemed the 
rightful exercise of the laws of war with regard to 
them. He would have given them the formality of 
a court martial, and then have hung them up on the 
first tree, as warning to British subjects not to med- 
die with the quarrels of their neighbors. The Tex- 
an expedition was ill starred—instead of taking and 
rioting upon the beauty and booty of Santa Fe, they 
were all captured themselves. without even the glory 


ed without firing a gun. The administration at 
Washington had endured all this open barefaced vio- 
lation of neutrality without moving a finger or ut- 
tering a word to control it; but the instant the expe- 
dition was prostrated in ignominious defeat, was 
roused by messenger after messenger, and convulsed 
with agitation, calling for the vindictive arm of the 
nation, to shed the blood of war to rescue these ruf- 
fians from the captivity into which they had fallen, 
or to bully the Mexican government into the free 
release of all this lawless banditti. They under- 
took it and they succeeded. Santa Anna, whom we 


cruelty, caused them all to be released, with a gentle 
warning to them and their countrymen, not to be 
caught again in repeating the same experiment; 
while the present president of Texas, the Tennes- 
sean victor of San Jacinto, issues proclamations and 
letters of instructions, and grants promises of lands 
to his recuiting officers at New Orleans, and raises 
regiments of Uncle Sam’s children for another inva- 
sion of Mexico; and while the guardian of this na- 
tion’s neutrality slumbers in the palace at Washing- 
tun, add the spirit and argumentation of diplomacy 





are circulated to demonstrate before the public opi- 


Massachusetts, Ohio, and Michigan, against it, were | 


Had the expedition been! 


of putting a price upon their lives. They surrender-. 


are all accustomed to revile as a monster of human | 








Se 
generosity of all our political intercourse with the 
republic of Mexico. : 

y countrymen, rely upon it, there” is now, even 
now, in the political relations of your admifistration 
at Washington with Mexico and with Texas, treach. 
ery to your interests of the deepest dye. TI mean not 
to implicate in this censure the secretary of state 
whose official correspondence on ‘this subject ig 
marked with his usual ability, and~ who having a 
thesis to maintain, has maintained it a8 a duty to be 
discharged. 

That the Sante Fe expedition origitiated and was 
concerted within these states there cati be no doubt, 
probably in the stateof Tennessee. That it wag 
known, countenanced and encouraged at the presi- 
dential house, is more than suspected. For while it 
was on foot, and before it was known, frequent hints 
were given in public journals, moved by executive 
impulses, that, at the ensuing winter session, the an- 
nexalion of Texas was to be introduced by a citizen 
of the highest distinction. The legislatures of Ten. 
'nessee. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, South Ca- 
rolina. and even Kentucky, actually brought the 
Pandora’s box again before congress, and the total 
failure of the Sante Fe expedition, with the early 
discomfiture of the war faction in congress, discard- 
ed again for the moment, and only for the moment, 
the project to which southern nullification clings 
with the grasp of death. 


The secret participation of your administration at 
Washington in this incursion of banditti from Texas 
against Sante Fe, and that it was organised for the 
express purpose of provoking a war between the 
United States and Mexico, is evidenced not only by 
the unjustifiable tone of menace assumed by this ad- 
ministration, in demanding the release of the citi- 
zens of the U. States, taken prisoners in armsupon this 
marauding expedition—nor yet only by the enormous- 
ly extravagant increase, both of the army and navy, 
urgently recommended to congress in the reports of 
both the secretaries of war and of the navy, at the 
commencement of the session, contemporaneous 
with the president’s wailings at the bankrupt condi- 
tion of the treasury, and his ludicrous recommenda- 
tions of economy and retrenchment of the public 
expenditures; but I will now tell you of another le- 
gislative exploit, achieved in the last half hour of 
the late session of congress, to make you, my consti- 
tuents, pay, with your money, for this blustering 
rescue of American citizens from the punishment 
which they had incurred for warring against Mexico 
under the banners of Texas. 


Towards the close of the late session, a treaty had 
been concluded with the Wyandot tribe of Indians, 
which required an appropriation of money to be 
| carried into execution. A bill for that purpose was 
, introduced into the Senate; and what think you was 
tacked to it while on its passage through that body. 


First, a sum of one hundred thousand dollars to 
| defray the expenses of the Judicial Courts of the 
United States, in the year. 


At a preceeding period of the session, Congress, 
| in a paroxysm of retrenchment and reform, had cur- 
tailed this sum of one hundred thousand dollars from 
the sum proposed by the Committee of Ways and 
| Means, for the expenses of the Judicial Courts, in the 
general, civil and diplomatic appropriatien bill.— 
hen the motion for retrenching this hundred thou- 
sand dollars was made, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, Millard Fillmore, one 
of the ablest, most faithful, and fairest minded men 
with whom it has been my fortune to serve in pub- 
lic life, remonstrated against the reduction, and urged 
the indespensable necessity of the appropriation to 
| defray the unavoidable expenses of the courts in the 
administration of justice: but he spoke in vain. The 
ery for retrenchment drowned his voice, and the ap- 
' propriation was reduced. But now just at the close 
of the session. it was found, that unless the appropria- 
‘tion was resorted, the judicial courts could not be 
‘held, and justice herself would be atastand. So the 
| notable device was resorted to in the Senate of in- 
, serting this retrenched hundred thousand dollars, as 
_an amendment to the bill for defraying the expenses 
of the Wyandot Treaty—and it was so introduced, 
was adopted by both houses of Congress, approved 
,and signed by the President of the United States, 
and is now the law of the land. 


You remember, fellow citizens, that the main stay 
President Tyler’s reasons for his veto of the first 
_ tariff bill was, that it connected together two different 
_ subjects; and you have not forgotten the display of 
| argument by which he proved how unconstitutional 
/and how inadmissible it was that Congress shoul 
_send to him, for his approval and signature, a bill 
embracing two different subjects. Can you discover 
any congruity, not to say any identity of subject, be- 











tween appropriations to defray the expenses of 4 
as, Mr. Van Buren, a northern man with southern | nion of civilized men, the fairness, and equity, and! Treaty with the Wvandot Indians, and for defrayi0s 
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expenses of the judicial courts? Yet President; not even’ fixtures to the soil, as in countries where established by the tariff compromise of that sam 
bah approved and signed the bill, without even| servitude is divested of its most hideous features; not session, working, with all the subsequent arbitrar’ 
Ty siting in the department of state his reasons | even beings in the mitigated degradation from huma-. and oppressive measures of that and the next succeed - 
OCP it. But the second tack to the Wyandot! nity of beasts, or birds, or creeping things; but desti- ing administration, a gradual but steadily spreading 
Treaty appropriation bil] was a sum of six thousand | tute not only of the sensibilities of our own race of decline and fall of the public credit, of the national 
dollars, if’o much should be needed, to defray the | men, but of the sensations of all animated nature. | revenue, of the general welfare, till they were found, 
enses of the legation of the United States in Mex- “That is the native land of nullification, and it isa at the presidential election of 1849, one universal 
“7 in maintaining, supporting, and sending home, + theory of constitutional law, worthy of its origin. ruin. The spirit of the people throughout the union, 
ihe citizens of the United States, taken prisoners “e Democracy, pure democracy, has at least its founda- had, during the same time, been gradually and slow- 
ressive war against Mexico, under Texan colors, | tion in a generous theory of human rights. It is ly roused to a pitch of almost equally universal in- 
ag trading expedition to take possession of Santa| founded on the natural equality of mankind. It is dignation, a succession of enormous executive usurpa- 
Fe Impartial neutrality! magnanimous justice to| the corner stone of the Christian religion. It is the tions had kindled a flame which could not be sup- 
Mexico! . first element of all lawful government upon earth. | pressed—a party was formed on the express princi- 
his appropriation of six thousand dollars, lawless | Democracy is self government of the community, by ple of resistance to executive usurpations, and took 
This app se of the word, of your money, my con-| the conjoint will of the majority of numbers. What the name of Whigs, as most significant of their com- 
in every  aae of the hard ini sof your industry communion, what affinity can there be, between that mon impulse to check and control these usurpations, 
apres Pit a ee bes heat Syx63" into the ptineiple and nullification, which is the despotism | and to place in the executive chair a chief who would 
Pas Pail by a Senator from South Ca-| of a corporation,—unlimited, unrestrained, sovereign revert to the political system and principles of 

i se of meh field Bs a of nullification from P°Wei! Never, never was am?lzamation so prepos- | Washington. 
peg outbreak; one of the sturdiest champions for , terous and absurd, as that of nullification and demo-;| The total abandonment by president Jackson of 
- exclusion of your interests from the National, ¢facy. jal inteenal improvement by authority of congress, 





rotection, and one of the most eloquent of the land- | I need not tel! you, fellow citizens. that nullifica- | and of all national protection to domestic industry, 
tion was no part of the political system of Andrew Was 4 part of the RA STONES which, in the mes- 
with thirst for the anvexation of Texas to this Union, Jackson. It had been born and bred in South Caro- | Sage of December, 1832, openly ee to 
torivet forever the chains of slavery and to bind them | lina, during the term of his immediate predecessor; 8'!V€ Ay gratuitous ’ the public lands, re re- 
on you and your posterity forever. It was introduced | reared as a grant to demolish the protective and in- pee This w al wks Faising any ares a 
without law, without estimates from any eyed ternal improvement policy, introduced, fostered and | them. rT us Se nui dap hectg its most odious fea- 
without color of claim from any pretence of authori-! promoted by none more than South Carolina herself, ture. H dees pee — fd nce inheritance 
ty for the expenditure. Yet the Senate adopted it | but which by experience was found to favor more esl O*tOW ot * y “ail the vey der cad’ a any os 
in silent acquiescence. The bill was sent to the | the prosperity of free than of slave labor. Jackson a eithas EL y- ies yo 0 ers bowen 
house on the day before the close of the session. The, had entered upon his office of chief magistrate. the re eter lgae:s stones re € tace a mn hea ae $ : 
house at. once struck this item of appropriation out| friend of a judicious tariff—of a national bank—of the g yt ey - va me gee ee to t y ut the 
of the bill, aod the senate concurred in the exclusion. | internal improvement, and of free domestic industry; dust o i € Dalance. gree yom - var none 
You think your money and that of your country is; but with the dream of dismembering Mexico, and of Oe cdbite at ce’ p igen ’ agi we itical, 
rescued from the hand of the spoiler? Not at all.—| restoring slavery to Texas, and of surrounding the !9 the =e ition : the whole oe oO ae pram 
Jn the last hour of the session the same Senator from south with a girdle of slave states, to eternize the were stored up int rs SS ett an P isposal of those 
South Carolina offers a joint resolution of the two | blessings of the peculiar institutions, and spread them rig Piece root os the coctrioe 0 x IS, 
houses, making the same appropriation of six thou-| like a garment of praise over the whole North Ame- | oi 1d a \ Pig eae: Ree oe agen of the pee ge 
sand dollars, which, but the day before, had been ex-| rican union. Nullification was no part of his system, | ould ¥ elt to the a - ive Tae at al oO ae 
cluded from the Wyandot Treaty bill. It slipped | but he turned it to good account for the promotion | national government, and the proceeds of the sa _ 
through the Senate in silence and came to the house. | of his own purposes. Nullification was a system to. of the public lands should be applied as a perpetual 
The Constitution of the United expressly forbids the | make a spurious, unlimited state sovereignty, ride | pass COCO eee gi that ag ice = 
drawing of any money from the treasury, unless| over the authority of the people of the United States, | nis one hag Ie g s aug ae i avg ag y 
upon appropriations made By 1aw—and it prescribes , who made their constitutions, because they had con- | 1s meng 4 reer a ves of "eh rte aa oti 1e 
the enactment of Laws, exclusively by bill, and not | ferred on the general government only limited pow- pony ¥ he ee YA he be at m would in 
by joint resolution. Never before had money been! ers. But sovereignty was unlimited. The states were | Process 0 ae habpee sam ahd . ato sg ioe pag 
drawn from the treasury by joint resolution except) sovereign. Their power was unlimited, and therefore | reat an — wa Vga cour o ap in t 8 
it were money previously suthorised to be drawn by' paramount to that of the federal government. This , ‘ree states—an . en oxi a “ha | aes My conscl- 
law. The distinction had been scrupulously adhered | was the ingenuity of which the forty bale theory was | ence twinges with terror for the fate of the peculiar 
to from the first organization of the govervment; until| a collateral emanation. But the first batteries of , stitutions. Slavery stands panest at the prospective 
thatday. When the resolution came to the house nullification were opened against the government of etna ity ao general " are, and spe yr daering 
they were in impatient confusion, waiting for the | the union itself, and Jackson was at itshead. Nulli- pecgr or “ cable ee ee energies of freedom, 
moment of adjournment. The instant the resolution! fication made a demonstration of actual rebellion. | 4d the inaengyne oe its of man. 
was read, the previous question was moved on its| It assembled a convention of the people of South Ca- | The abdication by congress, under the influence of 
passing to a second reading. I instantly objected that rolina, which, by sovereign state right, nullified a re- | this system of policy, of all power of appropriating 
no money could be drawn from the treasury, onsuch | venue law of the union. Jackson issued his procla- | money to objects of internal improvement, cast back 
a resolution; without any attempt to answer me, a{ mation, declaring his determination to execute the | upon the legislatures of the several states the burden- 
bare majority of a doubtful quorum sustained the} law. The faithful, believing, confiding north even | some duties of that all pervading interest and pas- 
previous question, and passed the resolution to the} our own Faneuil Hall, pledged him their support— | sion of the people. For most happily, the passion 
second reading. There is a rule of the house, that} congress enacted a law giving him ample powers to|as well as the interest of the free people of this 
every appropriation of money shall first be consider-| reduce the rebels to submission. At that same mo-| union for their own improvement, is so deeply seated 


ed in committee of the whole house. 1 appealed to! ment, the honest nullifier, by a compromise of slave- | in their hearts, that no sophistication of slavery can 
that rule, and was toldit was too late. ‘The previous | ry, against the free labor of the north, succeeded in extinguish or suppress it. The legislatures of the 
question was again moved and sustained, and again | saving himself from the penalties of rebellion, in | several states assumed, each within their own bor- 
at the third reading; the resolution was thus driven; withdrawing from the absurdities of the forty bale ders, the exercise of the beneficent power, repudiat- 
through, and at that same hour was approved and | theory, and in establishing the supremacy of the ed *by the slavery palsied arm of the nation, and com- 
sigued by the President, and the only barrier in the | south at the capitol, and at the president’s house, for |menced, on a too gigantic scale, many stupendous 
forms of the Constitution against the most reckless and | at least nine years. works of internal improvement at home. They 
peameale squandering of the people’s money is, I fear,| Jackson holding in his hand the rod of chastise-| volved themselves in debt beyond the means of 
roken down forever. A more fatally coniagious| ment, in the force bill, instead of using it, accepted | meeting their immediate engagements. They relied 
example of embezzlement of the public moneys could | the compromise, and combining it with the projected | upon their right to the proceeds of the sales of the 
not, indeed, have been given. I remonstrated, after | dismemberment of Mexico, and acqusition of Texas, | public lands to relieve them from the oppreasive 
the close of the session, against the drawing of any! with the extirpation of the Indians from the southern | burdens of those engagements, and congress, while 
money from the treasury under this resolution, at both | states, and with the sacrifice of all the public lands | yielding to the newly proclaimed policy of president 
the departments of the state and of the treasury; with | to private adventurers, and to the states in which the Jackson, by suspending the exercise of their own 
no better success than I had in the house. lands are situated—engrafted upon these principles | power of appropriating money for works of internal 
Fellow citizens,—You can have buta faint andj the extinguishment of all internal improvement by | improvements, passed on the 2d of March, 1833, an 
imperfect conception of the character of this transac-| the authority of the national government; the sup- | act for distributing the proceeds of the public lands 
lion, without recollecting the object of this prostration | pression of all public credit, because there was no|among the states. President Jackson neither ap- 
of constitution, laws, rules for conducting business | public debt; uncompromising hostility to a national | proved and signed it, nor returned it to the house with 
in the houses of congress, and every bolt and bar) bank, for the absurdity of an exclusive hard money | his objections. He put it in his pocket, and as the 
protective of your public treasury. It was the dis-| currency; and a reduction of the duties on imports | congress itself expired on the next day, it never 
memberment of Mexico. and the annexation of an} to an imaginary scale of public economy, formed aj became a law; so that after crippling and disabling 
immense portion of its territory to the s!ave repre- | system of administration totally adverse to-that found- | the general government of the power to promote the 
sentation of this union. Ask yourselves if the inter-| ed by Washington at the first organization of the go-| improvement of the country, the Jackson policy 
nal evidence is not irresistible, that the expedition] vernment, and continued with slight modifications, wrested from the separate states the property of their 
against Santa Fe was planned within your bounda-| rather of theory than of practice, until the advent of people and the means of prosecuting works of public 
res, and committed to the execution of your citizens, | Jackson to the presidency. His system was unfolded | improvement for themselves. 
under the shelter of Texan banners and commissions. | at great length in his annual message to congress, of| Thus you perceive, my constituents and friends, 
Let me advert again to the important disclosure in] December, 1832, contrasting so diametrically with | that this robbery of the public Jands, this deadly hos- 


‘the letter of Mr. Appleton to his constituents, from| his proclamation of almost the same date, against | tility to all internal improvement and to a protective 


Which L have taken the liberty of reading to you an| South Carolina nullification, that on reading them, | tariff, are all parts of one system of policy, of which 
extract. Nullification was generated in the hot-bed| men stared at each other, and enquired which was | nullification is the seminal principle, and would to 
ofslavery. Itdrew its first breath in the land, where| the bane, and which the antidote. ‘The message was | God I could say to you, as my friend, Mr. Appleton, 
the meaning of the word democracy is that a majori-| in truth the prelude to the compromise between nul- | says of the forty bale theory, one of its parasite 
ty of the people are the goods and chattels of the mi-| lification, state supremacy, and a horizontal tariff, at, suckers, that it has passed away; but I can give you 
hority. ‘[hat more than one-nalf of the people, are} the expense of the free labor of the north. The}no. such cheering encouragement;—nullification is 
hot men, women and children but things to be treat-; Jackson system was at the time reviewed and con- | seated in the chair of state. It has dictated six ve- 
ed by their owners, not exactly like dogs and horses, | troverted in the reportof the minority of the commit-| toes in eighteen months, and one hermaphrodite ap- 
but like tables, chairs and joint-stools. That they are! tee of manulactures, in February, 1833; but it was| proval. It has signed only upon compulsion the tariff 
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bill, mutilated by the suppression of the section to 
distribute the proceeds of the sales of the public 
Jands. But mutilated as it is, yon will see by the 
following article in the Atlas of this morning, that it 
is threatened with nullification. 
From the Boston Atlas of 17th September, 1842. 

Treason THREATENED. The Columbian 8S. Caro- 
linian, (Mr. Calhoun’s organ), berates Mr. Tyler 
roundly for signing the tariff bill—which it denounces 
as ‘the most flagrantly protective, fraudulent, perfi- 
dious, oppressive, unjust, and unconstitutional tariff 
bill that has ever passed.” “If itbe not repeaied, (it 
says), when the democrats come into power, it must 
be nullified; and nothing prevents us from urging an 
immediate resort to that ‘rightful remedy,’ but a 
disinclination to use it in any but extreme cases, and 
a hope, however faint, that the democrats will repeal 
it, when they come into power; if, indeed, this very 
bill does not keep them out, and it wil! undoubtedly 
do much towards that end. That Mr. Calhoun’s 
hope, even in the event of the democrats obtaining a 
majority, is not more sanguine than ours will be seen 
by the desponding character of his remarks on its 
passage.” [ To be continued. } 
peer? SPRITES 


zie POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


GENERAL HARRISON. 

THE BATTLE OF THE THAMEs. In a speech at Sun- 
bury, Pa., on the Sth inst. Col. Johnson gavea de- 
tailed account of the battle of the Thames. Hav- 
ing been sent forward with his mounted men in pur- 


























suit of the British and Indians, he found Proctor’s | . . 
_ Presiding officers at the late public meeting in this city. 


forces drawn up in order of battle between the river 
Thames on the one side, and a large swamp on the 
other. The Indians under Tecumseh lay in the 
swamp. Col. Johnson’s narrative continues thus: 
‘In the mean time General Harrison had been in- 
formed of the situation of the British, and about 
this time arrived. He at once saw the situation of 
the parties, and his countenance was lit up with an 
expression of delight, at the prospect which pre- 
sented itself to his view. 


‘‘vou have treed them sure enough.” He saw their 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
From the Rochester Daily Advertiser. 
Rochester, October 14th, 1842. 
Hon. Jonn C. Spencer, 

Sir: The friends of the administration of President 
Tyler, in Western New York, are very desirous to 
obtain, from some one capable and willing to give it, 
an explanation of the course of the administration, 
and an exposition of its policy. They know of no 
one upon whom they could call with so mnch confi- 
dence, a8 upon one who has so long been identified 
with their interests and their sentimenis, and who 
has the means of furnishing the inforination they de- 
sire. They also feel from Jong association. a natural 
interest in your own position which has been, as we 
conceive, misunderstood and misrepresented. Learn- 
ing that you are about to visit our state, we would 
respectfully invite you to extend your journey to the 
western part of it, and then afford us the opportunity 
of hearing the expositions we desire; or should you 
be unable to afford us the pleasure of a personal in- 
terview, we should be much gratified to receive a com- 
munication from you on the subject referred to. We 
are sir, your friends, LEWIS K. FAULKNER, 

WILLIAM C. STORRS, 

A. H. JONES, 

ENOS STONE, 

LEWiS BIXBY, 

W. A. WELLES. 

Monroe county general committee. 

JOSEPH STRONG, 
JARED NEWELL, 
E. B. WHEELER. 


New York, October 19, 1842. 





(of the 14th inst., inviting me to extend my journey 


‘remove misapprehension or misrepresentation in re- 
“Well Colonel,” says he, | 
State of the public press, one portion of it employed 


escape was now impossible—that they must either: 
ficht or surrender, and his eye brightened with he-- 


roic animation. There was no want of courage there.” 
(Enthusiastic cheering, and cries of ‘justice to the 
brave.’’) 

li cannot have escaped the recollection of the pub- 
lic, how freely and taunting the charge of cowardice 
was urged agaiast the old hero of Tippecanoe, dur- 
ing the last presidential contest. It does not require 
the testimony of Col. Johnson now, nor was his tes- 
timony needed at any time, to disperse so foul a slan- 
der. 
tion! 
lowed the words above quoted, came probably from 
the lips of many who had joined, two years ago, in 
calumniating the brave. appily there were true- 


‘surprised,that you and your intelligent fellow-citi- 
zens should desire other sources and means of infor- 


But what a comment on the virulence of fac-_ 
The cry of ‘Justice to the brave!” which fol-| 
cial obligations, be willing to give an account of the 


hearted men enough in the country to vindicate the | 


gallant old soldier from all the aspersions of his po- 
litical foes. [ Balt. American. 


From the Globe. 

‘As to Mr. Calhoun, we think that our paper has 
long since shown that, with us, ‘by-gones are by- 
gones.’ We did, in former times say some pretty 
hard things of him; and we are afraid, in return, as 
hard things were said of us. But we have long since 
sat down in the same council-house, and smoked the 
calumet together. Our war-hatehets are unburied, 
only to wet them tothe eyes in the blood of our 
common enemies; and should a national convention 
appoint him our great chief, we will follow his war- 
path, and fight in his shade, as long asa foe to the 
great democratic tribe remains to darken our skies, 


sence so protracted as would be required to perform 


with the smoke of his wigwam, or leave his track | 


upon the leaves of our hunting grounds.” 

LETTER OF THE HON. J. C. SPENCER. 

The Rochester Daily Advertiser extra, of Satur- 
day evening, brings us the letter of the Hon. J. C. 
Spencer, secretary of war, in reply to citizens of 
Rochester, which rumor had said would be forth- 
coming. It is seven columns in length, and in the 
able manner for which the writer is distinguished. 

ji takes ground distinctly and strongly in favor of 
the course aud measures of President Tyler and 
Vindicates him upon all the questions in relation to 
which he has been grossly assailed by the whig lea- 
ders and presses,—the exercise of the veto power, 
the land bill, the bank, the tariff, &. &e. It is 
equally explicit in taking ground against Mr. Clay, 


‘was delivered to us by our fathers, and to execute 


Tyler cannot be understood without adverting to the 


,of schemes and combinations 
‘ed for a different contingency; and it may be, the 


the movements of his partizans to coerce his nomi-| 
nation, aod the measures, or “principles,” on which | 


he and his whig friends claim to stand before the | leader during the contest, he eould not be said to be 
In short, he eschews a national bank, dis- | the acknowledged head of the party that had attain- 


country. 


tribution, and the claims of the whigs to the passage | ed power. ; 
‘abstain from any mere partizan refleciions, | forbear 


of the tariil Jaw. Albany Argus. 


GENTLEMEN: I have received your communication 


into Western New York—a region hallowed in my 
affections—to give an explanation of the course of the 
administration and an exposition of its policy; and to 
ference to my own position. When I consider the 
in continual assaults upon the president and many of 
the measures of his administration and the other por- 
tion rendering equivocal defence of some of those 
measures only, and condemning others, I cannot be 


mation,to enable them to form an impartial judgment. 
Tam not aware of any rule of official duty that for- 
bids a compliance with your request, but on the con- 
trary it seems to me congenial to the spirit of our in- 
stitutions that, those to whom the powers of the go- 
vernment are entrusted, should on all occasions, and 
when it can be done without interference with offi- 


execution of their trust to those who ask it in the 
spirit of fair enquiry. Although it would give me 
the greatest pleasure to gratify you and myself by a 
personal visit, for the purpose indicated by you, yet 
iny duties at the seat of government forbid an ab- 


a journey of such extent. 1 shall endeavor therefore 
to comply with the substance of your wishes, by a 
writtten instead of a personal communication, which, 
I trust, will be nearly if not quite as acceptable. 
The policy of the administration is indicated by 
the measures which the president has adopted when 
the power rested with him, or has recommended to 
congress when legislation was necessary. Its gene- 


; ment. 


7 SS 
to enumerate the actual political consequences 
such a.state of things. They are doubtless fami: 
to you. 

ut the fact, that the actual president wag Without 
an organized party in congress, was as extraording 
‘ry asit wasnew. It was the first time in our histo. 
ry that an opportunity had been presented to test the 
strength of our institutions. and ascertain Whether 





‘the powers conferred by the constitution and the 
_ laws, or whether the adventitious aid of a presiden, 
lial party in congress was necessary to carry on the 
government successfully. President Tyler has been 
compelled to try that experiment. The most pop, 
tentous consequences depend upon the result. iri 
fail, then will it be deemed settled for all future 
time, that whoever succeeds to the presidency jn any 
of the modes prescribed by the constitution othe 
than a direct election by the people, must make term, 
with one or other of the parties in congress, ang 
probably with that which at the time has the major. 
ty. Thus congress willin fact govern the count 
by an union of the legislative an] executive power, 
The system which was tried under the conf:dera, 
tion, and was universally condemned will be revived. 
and like powers will be exercised by congress ing 
form the more dangerous, because it will be indireg: 
and irresponsible. I am sure | need not pursue the 
considerations which this topic suggests. Disorder 
and anarchy must follow the destraction of any ong 
of the important balances andchecks of the constity. 
tion; and as we would avoid the horrors which haye 
elsewhere attended the abolition of the executiyg 
power, we must endeavor to preserve it here, in the 
last citadel of freedom. 

Such were the difficulties of his position when the 
president assumed the administration of the govern 
Reared at the feet of Jefferson and of Madi. 
son in the strictest principles of the republican fait, 
those principles had become a_ portion of himself, 
and he could no more depart from them, than he 
could sever himself from his moral nature. 


When selected as a candidate by the party that 
elected him no other pledge was expected or asked, 
than such as his whole public life afforded. The 
party was composed of men of various creeds on 
many points, but those professing the republicanism 
of Jetlerson, are believed to have constituted a very 
considerable portion, if not a majority. When there 
fore he met the representatives of this party in con 
gress, he had aright to suppose that an administra 
tion conducted upon his well known principles, 
would at least receive fair and just, if not ardent 
support. He was soon called to bring those priac- 
ples into action. Among them, and one of the most 
cherished, was a denial of the constitutional power 
of congress to incorporate a national bank. He ad- 
mitted its authority as a local Jegislature to establish 
a bank in the District of Columbia, and he conced- 
ed that such bank would possess the same authorily 
to send agencies and branches into the several states, 
which the supreme court had decided appertained to 
a state institution;—that is, with assent express or 
implied of those states. This view was distinctly 
presented in the bill submitted by the then secretary 
of the public treasury, Mr. Ewing, at the request of 
the senate, was maiutained by the president in all his 
communications, aid particularly and specially ne 
ted by him on an amendment toa bill submitted to 
his consideration by a member of congress during 
the discussion of the matter. 

I do not deem the occasion a fit one to enter into 





ral scope and aim have been. equal and exact jus- 
tice to each and every portion and interest of the 
whole country. He takes these interests as he finds | 
them, secured and protected by the constitution and 
laws, and his greatest pleasure consists in his greatest 
duty, to uphold and maintain that constitution as it 


those laws in their fair and full force and spirit. 
The course of the administration of President 


history of its commencement. By a dispensation of 
Providence which pluaged the whole nation in grief, 
the individual who had been chosen for the vice pre- 
sidency succeeded to the presidency. The disap- 
pointment which such an event would naturally pro- 
duce in the minds of the party who had fixed their 
hopes and expectations on another, the derangement 
which had been form 


want of that coniidentia! intercourse and unreserv- 
ed consultation with the leaders of the party which 
would necessarily exist with the anticipated chief 
magistrate, placed the vice president ina peculiar 
and most trying situation. Not having been the 


‘That post was vacant. As | iaean to 





an examimation of the various statements and con 
troversies that have arisen on this subject. The fore 
going explanation of the immediate occason of the 
opening outbreak which ensued between the pres 
dent and the greater portion of the representatives 
in congress of the pariy that elected him, 1s deeme 
sufficient. But Lshouid do injustice to my own feel- 
ings, if I did not express the deep conviction produ: 
ced inmy mind from a thorough investigation of the 
subject, and from having become famiiiar with the 
statements of all parties, that there was much 0 
mistake and misapprehension between those who 
were honestly willing to understand each other, some 
of accidental, and more of intentional misrepresem 
tation of the Janguage of the president in the varr 
ous conversations heid with him; and that through: 
out he manifested a sincere, honest and steadfast ae 
herence to the great constitutional objection which 
he had for years, repeatedly in public and in privales 
announced as a fundamental article of his politica 
creed. Norcan | permit myself to doubt, that! 
similar frankuess had beea exhioiuied by others, 1 @ 
spirit of peace and harmony had prevailed, and if 3 
small portion of tie liberality and forbearance for 
dissenting views and opinions, which the whigs 
claimed as the attrivute of the party, had been exer 
cised towards the president, the violent scenes we 
have witnessed aod which have scandalized free 5” 


of 


ithe country could be governed simply by Means of 
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OA Oo, 
Tice the president and the representatives 
wh had béen elected on the same ticket with him, 
would have been’such as to produce a peaceful, vig- 

and ‘successful administration of the govern- 
and acconiplish all that the interests of the 
ived. 
Greet of of the absence of all selfish, interested 
ambitious motives on the part of the president, in 
{he course which his convictions of duty prompted, 
| may now advert to a fact long known to me, which 
hag been pre muigated in the newspapers of the.day, 
youched for by at least one whig editor, statedhy a 
wanresentative in congress from Massachusetts, In a 
weech lately delivered at Newburyport, upon au- 
hority, and hitherto not denied. The fact is, that 
previous to returning the second bank bill to con- 
agg with his objections, in full view of assaults to 
sage upen him, and with the purpose of remov- 
ing all cause of agitation, as well as to secure him- 
self against unjust imputations, the president sub- 
mitted to his then cabinet, whether he should, in the 
message then about to be transmitted to congress, 
announce a resolution to retire from public life at 
the expiraticn of the existing term; and that against 
his doing so all the members of the cabinet then 
resent protested, on the ground that such an an- 
nunciation would not have the effect to produce 
ace or quiet, but would only change the direction 
of faction; that no one had a right to expect such a 
step from him, as he had not been elected president, 
no obligation existed that should interpose any 
barrier between him and a direct vote of the people. 

In connection, and yet in contrast with the pre- 
ceding, is another fact of an extraordinary charac- 
ter which though known by many, has lately been 
distinctly promulgated. It is shadowed in a letter of 
Mr. Ewing’s in the statement by him of a proposi- 
tion having been made to the president, that the ma- 
jority who had passed the first bank bill, would con- 
sent to postpone the second to the next session of 
congress, if they could receive assurances that in 
the mean time no hostile movement would be made 
on the part of the president. The full meaning of 
this staternent has now been developed by the decla- 
ration of a imember of congress that a message was 
carried from ihe whig leaders in congress to the 
president, to the effect that if he would engage not 
to disturb any members of his then cabinet in the 
enjoyment of their offices, the second bank bill 
should be postponed. ‘The answer to such a propo- 
sition may be easily conceived. ‘The effect of that 
proposition was to prove the identity of the members 
of the cabinet, whose places were deemed in jeo- 
pardy with the hostile members of congress, and if 
the design was to precipitate matters, it was most 
effectual. 

You will require no aid to determine which of the 
actors in these scenes exhibited a lofty disinterested 
patriotism, and which evinced any tenacity for 
place or desire for power. ‘These facts are full ol 
instruction, and furnish a key to many mysterious 
transactions. 

After the ontbreak referred to, the President re- 
modelled his cabinet, and from that time his admin- 
istration may be said to have commenced. It began 
and has been continued thus far, without the support 
of any party acknowledging him as his political chef, 
or bound to hit by those politica! associations which 


the danger to which the country was exposed, by 
the want of suitable provisions in our judicial code 
to enable the general government to perform the 
duties with which it is charged, of maintaining peace 
and preserving amicable relations with all the na- 
tions of the earth, and he suggested the propriety of 
providing by law for the removal! from the state 
courts to the Federal Judiciary of all such causes as 
might involve the faithful observance and execution 
of our international obligations. Such a law was 
passed, and hereafter the relations of peace and war 
with other nations, will notte dependent upon any 
other tribunals than those created by the Constitution 
for the decision of all cases arising under it, or un- 
der the laws made in pursuance of it. And thus has 
been removed a prolific source of disquiet between 
the states and the general government, and of hazard 
to the peace of the nation. 

2d. The next measure referred to in the message 
was the affair of the Caroline, which the president 
reprobated in terms becoming the chief magistrate 
of a free people, and he insisted that an atonement 
should be made for the invasion of our territory, 
and a renunciation by the British government, of the 
precedent as a rule of future action. Without giv- 
ing or claiming for the published correspondence be- 
tween the secretary of state and Lord Ashburton, 
any other authenticity than what may be inferred 
from the fact that its correctness has not been de- 
nied, 1 conceive it proper in me to allude to it, as it 
is for other citizens to canvass it. By reference to 
that correspondence, you will perceive that after a 
delay of four years, what the president insisted was 
due us, has been amply rendered, and that in this 
matter the honor of the country has been vindi- 
cated. 


3d. Another point in our foreign relations, which 
the message brought to the attention of congress and 
the people, was the claim of the British government 
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ap labor in those articics which are -essen- 
tial to us in peace and in war. and for which we 
ought not to be dependent on any other nation,—it 
is believed that no just man, who will take such an 
enlarged and patriotic view of the subject will besi- 
tate to appitove the principles promulgated in the 
message. While they are adverse to probibitory du- 
ties on the one hand, they provide for abundant in- 
cidental protection on the other. ‘They are those, 
and those only, that will secure harmony, as well as 


webyriy hres 
eign cnea 


justice, in the adjustment of a matter involving so 


many and such various conflicting interests and pro- 
duce that permanence which in this country, can be 
attained only by the general acquiescence of the peo- 
ple in the equity and honesty of any system. And 
if the liberality so unusual thus evinced by a states- 
man coming from that portion of the union which 
has no manufactures, be reciprocated and met in the 
same spirit by those who are most anxious to pro- 
mote those interests,a unity of feeling will exist 
throughout the confederacy, which will afiord more 
stable, and therefore mere real and substantial pro- 
tection to our own industry than any Jaws that may 
be passed under occasional and spasmodic excite- 
ments, which will be sure to intermit with the cessa- 
tions of the stimulants that produce them. 

Should the tariff law that has been passed and re- 
ceived the signature of the president, le found in 
practice to differ in important particulars from the 
just and liberal principles advanced by him, he will 
doubtless be found ready to sanction such necessary 
amendments as may be proposed by that body, in 
which the constitution has exclusively vested the au- 
thority to originate and pass revenue bills. 

5th. The recommendations of the annual message. 
an the subject of currency and exchanges, next 
claim our attention. After pointing out the necessity 
of a mediuin exchange, approximation to uniformity 
of value in the different parts of the country, the 


to visit and detain vessels sailing under the American | President proceeds to redeem the pldged he had 
flag, for the purpose of executing their laws and /|siven at the previous session of congress, by sub- 
ireaties in relation to the slave trade. Against this | ™itting the outlines of a plan for the safe keeping 
claim the president remonstrated in firm and decided | 29d disbursement of the public revenue which shall 
language, and declared that it must be resisted.— }at the same time furnish a currency, and thus indi- 


This claim in effect is withdrawn by the British go-| rectly reguiate exchanges. ‘The limits which L have 
vernment, and her envoy has precluded her from re- | assigned to this communication forbid a repetition of 


newing it by the stipulation in the published treaty | the details of the exchequer plan as developed in the 


for the employment of vessels on the coast of Africa | Message and afterwards more fully exhibited in the 
by the two countries separately and independently, | >!!! submitted to congress by the secretary of trea- 
to act under the instructions of their respective go- | SUTY- 


vernments for the enforcement of their respective 
municipal laws only. The very omission of any re- 


one country by the officers of the other, is in itself 
an exclusion of ail such authority, and leaves the 


matter precisely where the president had placed it— | troduced on the advice of his cabinet. 

a total, absolute and unqualified denial of any such | to attain its objects by the application of powers ac- 
‘Tt’ 4 ° ° . . "%.. “: . . 

Phe insertion of such a denial in the treaty | knowledged in practice to exist in the government 


claim. 





This is the more regretted, because I am confident 
it has not been sufficiently considered by my fellow- 


cognition of an authority to visit the vessels of the | citizens generally, to be thoroughly understood. It 


is emphatically the plan of the president, originated 
and matured by him, with a single modification in- 
it proposes 


would have been absurd. ‘Treaties contain the affir- | f:om its foundation. The treasury department was 


,or protesis of either. 

'claim we ceny on our part that it can become a sub- | tion by congress. 
Jeet ot coupact, reserving to ourselves the vindica- 

tion of our sights (ot which fair and explicit notice | 

has beet ) whenever they shall be assailed.— 


of a practice that had brought on one war. been 


| 


abandoned, and the sanctity o: our national flag se- | 


cured;—at the same time the most effectual means 


under every preceding administration had enabled | iave been provided for the utter destruction of an 


the Executive to look at least for favorable predis- | 


positions in a large portion of the members of Con- 
gress to sustain his measures. The same course of 
events which deprived him of this usual and accus- 
tome! aid of an administration also Ihberated him 
from these mere party influences and party obligu- 
tions which become reciprocal from party service.— 
He was at full liberty to consult the interests of the 
whole people, of the great masses, without reference 
to the extreme views of the bigots of any party.— 
And he dete, mined to do so. Aw examination of the 
measures adopted by him and of those recommended 
to Congress, will show how far he succeeded. He 
pursued the even tenor of his way amid the conflicts 
of contending parties, adtering scrupulously to the 
Principles that he had always avowed, so far as they 
were applicable to the questions that presented them- 
selves, 

_The annual message at the opening of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, and the messages during that ses- 
Sion, furnish a chart of the measures of the adminis- 
tration and enable us to discern the policy of the Pre- 
sident from the most authentic and unquestionable 
sources. An enumeration of these measures and the 
force of the recommendations by which they were 
urged upon the attention of Congress, will enaole you 
to perceive how far that policy liad been carried out, 
Where it failed, and the cause of such failure. 

Ist. The first point to which the President called 
the attention of Congress in the annual message, was 


accursed trade. 

4th. Upon that most difficult and perplexing topic, 
inessage defines with great accuracy, clearness and 
precision, the true principles of protection consistent 
with revenue. After speaking of the repugnance of 
the people to the imposition of burdens not really 


dent says: ‘‘in imposing duties however for the pur- 
pose of revenue, a right to discriminate as to the ar- 
ticles on which the duty shall be laid as well as the 


amount, necessarily and most properly exists.” Af- | 


ter showing that the imposition of duties indiscrimi- 
nately on ail articles would defeat the very purpose 
of obtaining a revenue, he remarks: ‘So also the 
government may be justified in so discriminating 
by reference to other considerations of domestic po- 
licy connected with our manufactures. 
the duties shall be laid with distinct reference to the 
wants of the treasury, no weil founded objection can 
exist against them,” and he conciudes the remarks 
vn that subject. by urging the importance of certain- 


adopted. 

It is believed that no just man who regards the 
various interests of the whole country, who would 
not compei that portion of our fellow citizens who 


mative stipulations of parties, not the negotiations | instituted for the public revenue, iis safe-keeping, 
By refusing an allusion to the | and its disbursement according to acts of appropria- 


To a board of control under the 
superintendence of that department, therefore was 
given the immediate charge of this business, wiih au- 


: thority to establish agencies, or employ state banks 
‘Thus has a pretension which threatened the renewal | 


in its transactions. ‘To these was added the power 
of issuing treasury notes tu the amount of fifteen mil- 
lions, selling drafts, receiving deposits, and purchas- 
ing bills of a certain description. 

dliese were the general features; and the president 


invited a discussion of its merits, while he expressed 
/a readiness to concur in any modifications that did 


a tariff of duties on imports, the language of the | 


not violate is essential principles, particularly suck 
as should by any constitutional means relieve the 


chief executive magistrate from any controling pow- 


er over the public treasury. You perceive how en- 


| tirely this plan avoided all constituUional objections, 
necessary to the support of government, the presi- | 


by providing that the functions of purchasing and 
selling drafts other than for the purposes of the go- 


| vernment should be exercised in any state only wien 
|not prohibited by such state. 


' 


Z | 
So long as 


Ail conflict with state jurisdiction was prevented: 
the banking privileges of the states were left without 
interference, the operations of the treasury simptified 
and facilitated, and the great interests of the union 
promoted by the introduction of the currency found- 
ed on the revenues of the country; and yet so limited 
as to be always equivalent to specie. ‘ihe plan has 


_been approved by some of the most competent finan- 
ciers of this country and of England, and pronouaced 
to be adequate to all our wants, safe in its operations, 
|and calculated to furnish the most perlect curreacy 


ty and permanence in the system which should be) 


i 


that could be devised. So far as the opinion of an 
individual who has had sOme expericuce in such 


' matters, one who it is known to you has had occasion 


to become acquainted with the abuses to which a ua- 
tional bank is from its nature exposed, so far as the 


have no manulactures to pay taxes for the support} opinion of such an individual is of any valve, it is 


of those who have them, without any equivalent, aud | unlesitatingly given, that this plan in its essential 





who yet would protect American industry from fo-| features, is far preferable to any other that has been 
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Submitted. and that it will accomplish ail the purpo- 
Ses for which it was designed, without hazard to the 
government, without danger to the people, and with- 
out stimulating anew the reckless spirit of specula- 
tion, whose excesses we have all such cause to 
mourn. * 

If as seems to be generally conceded the question 
lies between this plan and a national bank, there can- 
not be mucli room for doubt or hesitation. Waiving 
for the present the insuperable difficulties presented 
by the constitutional objections to such a bank ope- 
rating through the whole union—objections so long 
entertained by a large portion of our fellow citizens, 
and strengthened rather than diminished by discus- 
sion and by the sad experience of the tremendous 
power and the still more tremendous corruptions of 
such an institution,—waiving these, tlie very fact of 
the existence of such objections and of others of a 
different character, will effectually prevent a sub- 
scription of the stock by those sound and prudent 
capitalists whose countenance and whose real wealth 
can alone give it vitality. Such men will never con- 
sent to place their property ina position to be the 
sport of the alternate triumphs and defeats of parties. 


The chartering a bank under such circumstances, 
would but invite the cupidity of those who intend to 
become borrowers rather than lenders, and who by 
means of a corporation. and with the impunity that 
has marked former transactions of similar institu- 
tions, would plunder those whose confidence they had 
invited but to betray it. Whatever may have been 
our opinions heretofore of the national bank, how- 
ever we may have been compelled to acquiesce in its 
supposed necessity, the history of the last few years 
has, I should hope, convinced all who are open to 
conviction, that any evils which may be anticipated 
from the want of such an institution, however great, 
are more tolerable than the certain, positive, and im- 
measurable injuries, which we know have flowed 
from the existence of one that was instituted under 
the most favorable auspices, and was committed to 
the charge of men at the time esteemed the most 
honorable and trust worthy in our Jand. Within four 
years of its existence, the last bank of the United 
States became a littie better than a den of robbers. 
Its managers, with few exceptions, pursued a syste- 
matic scheme of plunder and fraud, which were ar- 
rested by the investigation of a committee of con- 
gress. 

Clemency, now believed to have been mistaken, 
towards innocent stockholders, and a hope that the 
example which had been made of the offenders 
would deter others from similar practices, saved the 
bank from dissolution. It was allowed to proceed 
under new restrictions designed to prevent the recur- 
rence of similar frauds. In a few years, it was 
found at open war with the government of the coun- 
try, seeking tie renewal of its charter, subsidizing 
presses and editors, squandering its treasures in parti- 
san elections and openly purchasing the support of 
the venal in all directions. ‘The moral corruption 
Which thus flooded the whole country was in itself 
an evil of the most fearful magnitude. It struck 
deep at the roots of public faith and private honor, 
and prepared the way for that reckless and unbound- 
ed extravagance, which the bank itself stimulated 
by the profuse distribution of its money, and the 
consequences of which we are now reaping im indi- 


vidual sufferings from which a bankruptlaw affords | 


but siight relief, and in the degradation of the clar- 
acter of our country by the frudulent insolvencies 
of our public corporation, and by the shameless re- 
fusal of sovereign states to fulfil their obligation. 
The final extinction of the same institution under 
a state charter, but managed by the same individuals, 
and the consequent inevitable exposition of its affairs, 
have disclosed scenes of depravity and fraud at which 
the whole country stands aghast. 
back at the immense amount of public funds which 





‘care. If the government is inadequate to the entire 
management of its fiscal affairs, should we not be 
better employed in seeking and providing the neces- 
sary powers to enable it to discharge one of its high- 
est duties, than in creating artificial bodies to whom 
this same and still greater powers must be confided? 
If there be danger in the exercise of such powers by 
the selected public agents of the people, directly and 
periodically responsible to them for all their acts, is 
the danger lessened by transferring their exercise 
with the secrecy which invariably attends the pro- 
ceedings of corporations, to those who are not select- 
ed by the people, and not responsible to them, but 
who hold their chartered rights for a longer or shorter 
term, by an immutable Jaw, which even the will of 
the people cannot rescind? 

Is not the only plausible objection which has been 
urged to the exchequer plan, then, that it will in- 
crease the power of the government and particularly 
of the executive department—is it not unfounded and 
irrational? All power is liable to perversion for im- 
proper purposes, but since it must exist, the true 
question is, where can it be most safely lodged? The 
American peo;'le have answered this question by de- 
claring that their own representatives and officers 
chosen by themselves, are the most safe depositories 
of those powers with which government must be 
clothed, for the protection and defence of all. If the 
constitution would permit the selection of the super- 
intending officers by other means than the appointing 
power which it has created, let those means be adopt- 
ed, according to the invitation of the president. But 
until they can be derived or obtaine:! by the consent 
of states, and the people, we have the same and even 
greater security against the abuse of such powers, 
than we have against the abuse of any other power 
vested in the executive. The means of obtaining full 
and perfect knowledge of all the operations of the ex- 
chequer board and its agencies, at avy time and at all 
times, by congress, and by the people, are provided. 
The system is capable of any modification or im- 
| provement which experience may suggest, and if, af- 
‘ter all, fears should be felt or justly anticipated, no 
vested rights of any corporation can be interposed to 
| prevent its instant repeal. No human institution is 
‘or can be free from liability to abuse, and the fair 
question is. whether the advantages to be gained by 
furnishing a sound currency to the country, are so 





important as to justify the employment of the powers | 


given by the constitution, to obtain them? The aoility 
| of the government itseif to accomplish this great ob- 
| ject, has never yet been fully and fairly tried. 
i Ihave dwelton this subject, my friends, because 
| it has received so little examination in or out of con- 
‘gress, and because it involves the most momentous 
‘interests to the nation and to its citizens. in the 
|election of representatives to congress, you are call- 
‘ed upon to determine whether the exchequer plan 
‘shall prevail, or whether a nationai bank shall be 
|established, or whether the whole matter shali re- 
| main unregulated and unprovided for. A respecta- 
| ble portion of your fellow citizens avow their desire 
|for the imeorporation of a Bank of the U. States, 
and have rallied under the name and banner of a 
distinguished statesman who is pledged to effect that 
object by all the political power which may be plac- 
e in his hands. ‘The appeal to the electors of the 
‘country, to confer such power upon him and those 
| who concur with him, is rightfully and fairly made. 
Against the creation of any such institution the pre- 
Isident and his administration have contended, and 
mean to contend, until the people in their wisdom 
shall deprive them of the power of further resistance. 
Confiding in the intelligant virtue and firmness of 
that people,they cheerluily abide the issue. 

The policy of the administration of President Ty- 
| ler is further indicated by the special messages, which 





to transmit to that body. ‘The firstof these, of ge- 


ieee 
— 


ing the act of Sept. 1841, providing for that diy: 
bution, he found the principles on which it shouiq be 
made, settled by those who had been the warmer 
advocates of the claim. The whig majority in — 
gress had by that act determined that such distriy. 
tion should not take place when the country was ~ 
gaged in war witha foreign power, nor when an “4 
nonical administration of the government Fequired 
the imposition of duties exceeding twenty per c¢;; 
on the value of the articles taxed. Congress _haj 
thus in accordance with the constant practice Which 
bad prevailed from the foundation of the gover. 
ment, solemnly re-asserted its authority to contro) 
the distribution of those proceeds, and to direct thejp 
employment for the benefit of the nation, whenever 
its exigenciesdemanded them. In his judgment tha 
exigency had arrived; and his recommendation Was 
made accordingly to meet it. The recommendatio, 
was disregarded, and the loan is not yet taken. 

These views of the president were not new—j, 
his first message to congress, at the extra session jy 
June 1841, he said, “among such a distribution of 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, provi. 
ed such distribution does not force upon congress the 
necessity of imposing upon commerce heavier byp. 
dens than those contempiated by the act of 1533 
would act as an efficient remedial measure, by bein; 
brought directly in aid of the states.” Thiese senii. 
ments were expressed to a new congress in which 
there was a known majority in favor of a distriby. 
tion, and attime when no collision had taken place 
between the president and that majority. The doe. 
trines and principles of that message, met with un. 
equivocal favor from the whig press, and no exception 
was atthe time taken to the passage above quoted, 
The act of September 1841, for the distribution of 
the proceeds of the land sales was passed, and em- 
_ bodied the identical principle thus stated by the pre 
sident. 


Notwithstanding congress was thus distinctly ap- 
prised of the views of the president which they had 
sanctioned and adopted, and of his determination to 
adhere to them, that body passed two bills in succes. 
sion, in direct conflict with the principles which it 
had thus solemnly recognized. The last of these 
bills bore conclusive evidence on its face that the 
contingency contemplated by the compromise act of 
; September, 1841, had arrived, that rates of duties 
exceeding twenty per cent. had become necessary 
for an economical administration of the government, 
, and therefore a suspension of the distribution of the 
| proceeds of the land sales. for which that act had 

provided, followed as a necessary and _ inevitable 
ence, and yet, the bill directed that distribu. 
tion tou be made. Could the approbation of the pre- 
silent to such a bill have been expected by any ra- 
itronal man? Nothing had occurred between Sept. 
184i, and July, 1842, which could by any possibility 
afleet the principles on which distribution should 
pitiee place. Congress had been premonished thatan 
‘empty treasury and a dishonored credit demanded 
| the application of all the means of the governinent 
ito the supply of the one and the restoration of the 
lother. Is the conclusion an unfair one, that the 
proposition to violate the principles of the act of 
| September, was made with the design to compel its 
/rejection, in order to continue the agitation which 
chad been commenced by Mr. Clay, at an early day 
of the session, against the veto power; and that it 
/was coupled with provisions for levying duties on 
imports, in the expectation that the mterests and 
| feelings of those who were to be benefitted by thos 
| provisions would thus be connected with the agite 
tien already existing, and that by these means, the 
; double purpose of gaining friends for the abolition 
‘of the veto, and of aggravating to the utmost eX 
‘tent, hostile teelings against the president, wouid 0¢ 


~ 





COMsea 


Who can look | during the session of congress he deemed it his duty | accomplished? Could the effort to pass a taritf 1a’, 


| containing a distribution clause, under such circuit 


have been entrusted to the fidelity of the same men, | neral interest, related to the condition of the treasury, | stances, have been a sincere one? 
’ Jo} ’ 


without a feeling of horror at the abyss which we|and the imperative necessity of speedy provision | 


have escaped? And who would again venture the 
treasure of the nation upon the integrity of any body 
of individuals in an associate capacity, when we 
have before us such reiterated examples of the feeble- 
ness of the unspotted public and private character, to 
resist the temptations which attend the control of 
enormous wealth and inordinate power? How can 
any government justify itself in thus transferring to 
corporate individuals the functions with which it is 
entrusted for the welfare of the people? ‘The collec- 
tion, the preservation, and the disbursement of the 
public revenue is the busimess of the government 
itself, through its agencies, with all the respunsibili- 
ties of ollice, aad with the securities of oaths, bonds, 
and constant check and supervision. 

lt might with equal propriety relieve itself of the 
burden of governing its territories, by employing the 
agency of corporations, and the post oilive aud other 
departments, might likewise be consigned to their 


| for fulfilling our obligations to the public creditors, 
‘and defraying the current and unavoidable expenses 
_of the government. A loan had been authorized for 
an amount scarcely equal to one-half our ordinary 


annual revenue, and this sum, relatively so insignifi- | 


‘cant, it Rad been found impracticable to obtain. The 
president believed that a pledge of specific funds for 
the payment of the interest and the redemption of 
the principal of the loan would at once relieve the 
country from the odium of such a failure, and re- 
plenish the treasury until adequate revenues should 
be provided by the passage of the proper laws. In 
the proceeds of the sales ot the puolic tands, he per- 
cieved such a fund already provided, and he recom- 
mended to congress the temporary appropriation of 
it to the great public exigency which presented it- 
‘self. He was weliaw.re of the ciaim which had 
been interposed in behalf of the state to a distribu- 


| tion among them of these proceeds. But on examin- 





‘To the president’s mind the portentous alterna 
| tives were presented, of sanctioning a distribution 0! 
public money in violation of a compact to which he 
| had been a party, and when every dollar of that m0 
ney was imperiously demanded by the necessities 0 
the treasury,—or of incurring the hazard of leaving 
the country without adequate revenue by the refusal 
of congress to passa bill confined to that subject 
alone. Upon this question he did not ask the op! 
ions of his cabinet. He considered the path of du- 
ty too clear to be mistaken; between principle 0 
the one side, and expediency on the oiher, he ha 
no hesitation; and he determined to return the bil 
with his objections. His firmness triumphed, 2° 
the same congress passed the same bill, without the 
distribution clause, which he instantly and cheeriui- 
ly signed. Thus was dissipated in a breath the ° 
legations of his hostility to a tariff It is passe 
strange, that while competitors are springing "P|" 
ail directions, among the members of congress, 1 
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aie of having saved this bill, no credit, no ap- 


ause, is bestowed on him who not only saved it 
the intrepidity of his course, but who gave vitali- 


ty to it by his signature, and who also saved the pro- 


of the land sales from a diversion that would 
have been most injurious to the credit of the coun- 


fare upon the hostile Indians, had so reduced their 
numbers and disheartened those who remained, that 
the security of the territory justified what humanity 


demanded, a pacification. A miserable contest which 


was unworthy the name of a war on the part of this 
nation, has been terminated. The sluices of reck- 


try. less 4nd extravagant expenditure, which had been 


The question of the disposal of those proceeds 
now remains where it was left by the whig congress 
of September, 1841. But in the mean while, they 
ike the other means and resources of the country, 
will be applied to its wants. To the people it can 
be of little advantage, that what is paid to them in 
the shape of distribution, shall be taken back in the 
shape of duties on articles which they are obliged to 
consume. The distribution can not be beneficial un- 
jess it be absolute—and that can be only, when a 


rate of duties that shall not be oppressive, shali also | 


be adequate to the support of a prudent and careful 
aiministration of the government. , 

[have dwelt somewhat at large upon this topic, 
because the considerations that have usually been 
addressed to the people, in relation to it, have been 


| your local position, you have taken an interest. 


opened wide, and through which the treasure of the 


country had been poured out in a profusion almost 
boundless, have been closed. Strict accountability 
and a rigid economy, have been enforced and have 
been practised; and this drain upon our resources, 


1828 and 1829, we had made common cause against 
the administration of John Quincy Adams. and had 
united our efforts to bring gen. Jackson into power. 
When the measures of his administration, in our 
judgment, evinced a departure from what we con- 
ceived the principles upon which he had been elect- 
ed, however pure and upright may have been his in- 
tentions, we together avowed our opposition to those 
measures, and went into a minority against the 
strongest party, and the most popular leader of it, 
that has existed in this country since the days of 
Washington. During these scenes there had been a 


has been dried ap, it is hoped, forever. A hardy po-}general similarity of sentiments and congeniality of 


“ceria es capable of taking care of themseives, has 
en invited to occupy the rich lands of the territory 
by offers of gratuitous grants, fully adequate to their 
support. 

The same determination to settle existing difficul- 
ties, hascaused an adjusiment of one in which, from 
I al- 
lude to the recent treaty with the Senecas, by which 
a controversy that had excited the sympathies of the 
whole country, and which threatened endless litiga- 


confined to one view only, and that a sordid one.— tion, has been settled, on terms of justice to all par- 
State interest and state eelings have been appealed ties. 
to, and the advantage of having money in the state} While thus cultivating peace, and seeking to estab- 
treasuries. has been pressed, as if the source from | lish order and justice. the Executive has not been un- 
which, and the means by which, that money was to' mindful of threatened indignities or violations of our 
be obtained, were unworthy of inquiry, or as if the rights. The signal rebuke which the government of 
mere form of receiving with one hand and paying Mexico received for its groundless complaints and its 
back with another, was to confer some great and sub- empty menaces, seems to have been as effectual as it 
stantial benefit. It seems to have been forgotten, that was satisfactory to our fellow citizens. 
the citizens of the states are also citizens of the U. Other measures might be enumerated, of Jess gene- 
States, and whatever they may gain in one character, | ral importance, but all evincing the sedulous care of 
they lose in another. If the public monies of the | the President and his administration, in watching the 
United States must be taken to relieve the states, | great interests entrusted to thei: charge. The quiet 
then the citizens of the United States must supply the | and regular operations of the different Departments, 
deficiency. moving in their appropriate spheres with order, accu- 
In a view of the measures of the administration, | "@¢y, and despatch, disposing of the vast amount of 
we cannot overlook that great work of pacification business which our extended country with its various 
which has adjusted on terms honorable to both na- | iMterests constantly presents, without embarrassment 
tions, the difficulties which have so long subsided be- | F difficulty, although not calculated to arrest atten- 
tween this country and Great Britain. I have alrea- | 0M, are yet of more importance to the permanent and 
dy had occasion to advert to one of its provisions, Steady welfare of the people, than many of those sin- 
carrying out the views of the president in relation to gle and brilliant acts which attract the notice of men. 
the claim by the British government, of a right to / May be permitted to remark that the manner in 
risit and detain vessels sailing under the American | Which these operations have been conducted, through- 
flag. It is bare justice to the president tosay, that in Out a year, during three fourths of which a Congress 
the negotiation of the various and some of them ex- has been in session, distinguished for its numerous 
ceedingly complicated, provisions of the recent treaty, calls, requiring extraordinary labor, may be inferred 
his suggestions and advice were frequently of the from the fact that the voice of complaint on the sub- 
most important character, and facilitated the labors ject has not been heard. 
of the distinguished negotiator on the part of the U.| You have had the kindness, gentlemen, to allude 
States; and that to those suggestions and to the rea- to my own position, and to say that it has been the 
diness with which he devoted himself to the task of subject of misapprehension and of misrepresenta- 
assisting in the removal of difficulties, and to the con- , tion. Reluctant as I am to prolong a communica- 
stant. steady and firm support which he rendered to | tion already too extended I have no right to disre- 
the American representative, may justly be ascribed gard that reputation which is the property of my 
much of the success which crowned the negotiation. | children, and to some extent of my country; and | 
Of course I shall not be understvod as diminishing am therefore compelled to speak of myself. With 
in the least, the honor and praise which belong to the | respeet to my acceptance of a seat in the cabinet, it 
unwearied and most able efforts of the secretary of is proper to siate that it was made after consultation 
state. Ido but reiterate the acknowledgments he with the prominent men of the state of New York, 
has publicly made of the assistance rendered by the then my political associates, comprising the state 
president. In truth, no one acquainted with the officers, with one exception, all the members of the 
multifarious operations of this government, expects | senate to whum access could be had, many members 
the president, on any occasion, to do more than pre- of the assembly, and a large number of our most 
side over them. lay down the principles on which jesteemed citizens, and upon their advice, without a 
they are to be conducted, and supervise their gxecu- | single dissenting opinion. The press throughout the 
tion. The secretary of the proper department does | country, particularly the whig press, spoke favora- 
the rest, and if it be done with ability, an evidence is | bly of the appointment, and furnished evidence of 
afforded to the country, that in admimistering the go- | the general sentiment of that party. Nothing has 
Vvernment, the president has selected competent | occurred to change my own convictions of the pro- 
agents. By this treaty, a controversy respecting our | priety of accepting an office which was tendered 
northeastern Loundary, which on ove occasion had | without solicitation, nor to render the reasons and 
hearly kindled into war, and which had bafiled all/ motives which indueed that course, less obligatory in 
former efforts for its adjustment, has been settled to ' requiring a continuance in the same station. Facts 
the mutual satisfaction of the states directly interest- | which came to my knowledge, before I concluded to 
ed in the territory in dispute. ‘Ihe United States has accept the offer of the president, and some of which 
acquired a strip of land on the northern boundary of ;have been stated in this communication, satisfied me 
New York and Vermont, upon which a fortification | that the impressions produced by the manifesto of 
had been commenced of vital importance to the de- | certain whig members of congress, which did not re- 
fence of that faontier. The right of navigating the | ceive the sanction, and was unknown to very many 
channel of the St. John, and of other straits, exclu- | of those whose views it appeared to express, were 





views. With him | denied that in the contest of 
1840, a national bank had been the test of political 
orthodoxy; and although the occasions for present- 
ing my views had not been so frequent or so public 
as those which the president had possessed, yet were 
they well known to political friends and opponents. 
There were, therefore, between the president and 
myself, political affinities as strong and as numerous 
as could well exist between persons living so remote 
from each other. 

In the conduct of his administration, he has not 
departed from the principles which we held in com- 
mon. He has carried out, or has attempted to car- 
ry out, all the views and objects which were avow- 
_ed as the designs of the reformation of the govern- 
ment, in 1840. He has refused to assist in measures 
which are claimed by some to have been among 
those objects, but which he and J, and thousands of 
others, deny to have been such. In all this, I have 
found no cause for refusing to continue such advice 
and assistance in the administration of the govern- 
ment as the president may require, and as a sincere 
desire to promote the best interests of a beloved 
country, may enable me to render. 


These views and sentiments are presented to 
you, gentlemen, in explanation of my position, and 
in defence against the reproaches which have been 
cast upon me, for not resigning the office [ hold. I 
cannot lend myself to the vindictive feelings which 
they and their associates entertain towards the pre- 
sident; I cannot be a party to the torrent of vitupe- 
ration which has been poured out upon him. I cannot 
consent to aid, in any manner, the success of a par- 
ty which goes before the people, demanding that it 





sively within the British territory, has been guaran- 
teed, and a reciprocal provision for the delivery of 
fugitives from justice, so long refused by Great Bri- 
tain has been made, by which our northern and north- 
Western borders will be relieved from the hordes of 
felons who made them their refuge, and by which the 
ope of impunity, heretofore held out to criminals 
rom our territory, is extinguished. This is in itself 
@ great triumph of law, order and justice, over 
licentiousness and crime. The hardy pioneer of the 
rontiers, now shares with his fellow citizens, the pro- 
tection of his government, and his life and property 
Will no Jonger be held or enjoyed at the will of ma- 
rauders and incendiaries. 

In Florida the success of our forces under the gal- 
lant Worth, and his associates, in an unceasing war 


a. 


erroneous and unjust towards the president, and that 
motives and objects had been ascribed to him, with 
the semblanve, but without the reality of truth. And 
| between his principles, as explained to me, and my 
;own, I found no incongruity that could prevent a 
hearty co-operation. We had co-operated in con- 
gress, on aj! important occasions, and on the same 
committee that conducted the memorable investiza- 
tion, in 1819, into the affairs of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted Siates, where we had stood shoulder to shoulder, 
battling against the frauds, the corruption and the 
power of that institution, on common grounds and 
congenial principles. We had together been repub- 
licans of the old school, maintaining the same doc- 
trines, and combatting the same political enemy, long 








previous to, during, and after the war of 1812. In 


may be entrusted with power, for the purpose of in- 
|corporating a national bank. I am not in favor of 
‘an alteration of the constitution, to abolish the exe- 
cutive power of returning to congress, for their more 
mature consideration, bills which may have passed 
in haste, or inadvertently, or upon mistaken princi- 
ples. I deny that few and unimportant abuses of a 
conservative and executive and suspensive power like 
this, even ii they existed, which in their nature must 
be temporary, furnish any good reason for abolishing 
the power itseif, and Jeaving all legislation without 
check, and without an opportunity for revisal, to a 
multitudinous congress. Iam not for a distribution 
of the proceeds of the land sales, when that distri- 
bution will cause the imposition of taxes beyond 
the wants of the government, merely to supply the 
very deficiency it causes. Finally, 1 will not con- 
sent to have any man forced upon me, as my candi- 
date for the presidency, by associated clubs, to fore- 
stall the action of a convention, or by the denuncia- 
tions of personal partizans. I doubt not that this 
exposition of opinions will be deemed, by those par- 
tizans, but a continuation of the sin committed in 
1839, in having used my best exertions to prevent 
the nomination of Mr. Clay, at the Harrisburg Con- 
vention. Thatsin has already been deemed suffi- 
cient cause, by those assuming to speak for the par- 
tv in our state, for pronouncing a sentence of excom- 
munication against those who committed it. With 
regard to some, that sentence has been promulgated, 
while it is suspended over the heads of others. Free- 
dom of thought and independence of opinion, in 
the choice of a candidate, even before a nomination, 
have become deadly crimes in the estimation of 
those whose severest reproach against their oppo- 
nents, within a few years, was their slavish adher- 
ence to party, and their blind devotion to one man. 
So be it. A party which commences with the pro- 
scription of all who will not worship the same idol, 
at the very time when it is seeking to gain strength 
and numbers to its ranks, gives us a foretaste of the 
sacrifices to be offered on the same altar, when 
power shall serve inclination. 

The occasion seemed to demand this exposition of 
my views, as J] desire to deceive no one, by wearing 
or appearing to wear colors that do not belong to 
me. Regretting that I have not been able to com- 
mand more time in the preparation of this letter, 
and trusting that the fact will be received as an apo- 
logy for whatever imperfections of language may 
appear, I subscribe myself, 

Vith great respect, your friend and fellow-citi- 
zen, JOHN C. SPENCER. 
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Messrs. AppreTon, we understand, are appointed, 
in Connexion with Messrs. Wiley, & Putnam, by the | 
governor, publishers of the great work, “The National | 
history of the state” and which is for sale atthe low price | 
of $4 per volume, although it cost the state $200,000, 

[N. Y. Amer. 





Canapa. Welland cena? tolls. | 
From Aug. 31, to Sept. 30, 1842, £19,733 0 Of | 
From do. - do. 1841, 15,453 2 05 | 





Deeaprun steampoar pisasten. We learnfrom; Navat. The Uniied States steant frigate Miss 
the Cincinnati and Louisville papers, that the steamer 


Eliza, Captain Littleton, of St. Louis, struck a snag 
the Ohio, and sunk in three minutes, leaving but 
two feet of the hurricane deck above water. The 
consequence was, that nearly ail on the lower deck 


‘and in the cabin, perished! Report speaks of some 


forty or fifty that were drowned, but other informants 
think the number about twenty—certainly not more 
than twenty-five persons. Among the dead are the 


‘. ge Captain’s wife and two children, and some eighteen 

Increase, £3 279 18 . rm, ® on, some Clg 
Tolls for all 184), £20210 19 War twenty deck passengers! The Eliza was laden 
Do. to B9th Sept. 1942, 19,733 0 0} down to her guards with lead, and was bound from St. 





Difference, £577 19 85) 
What says the Argus to this?) The tolls on the Wel- 
land canal exhibit an increase over last year—the tolls 
on the Erie a decrease of 256,000 dollars, 
{ Buffalo Advertiser. 


CaTuoticism. Bishop Huches of the Roman Catholie 
church, has issued @ circular to the clergymen and laity 
of his diocese, forbidding marriage with Pru‘estan’s, 
membership in secret societies”” (lL. O. of O. F &c) 
“and other like associations,” and says, it shall not be 
lawful for any clergyman. in his diocese to officiate at the | 
funeral or over the remains of any one dying without | 
having renounced all connection with said society. 

[ Phil. Sent. Oct. 23. 





house of representatives on Wednesday, by an unani- 
mous vote, passed an act dividing the state into four con- | 
gressional districts, as follows— 

Di-trict number one to consist of the counties of Hart- | 
ford and Tolland. 

District nomber two to consist of the counties of New 
Haven and Middlesex. 

District number three to consist of the counties of 
New London and Windham. 

District number four to consist of the counties of Fair- 
field and Litchfield. 

On the same daythe hoase by a vote of 119 to 53, 
passed resolutions in favor of refunding to Gen. Jack- 
fon without condition or qualification the $1,009 fine | 
imposed upon him in 1815 at New Orleans. 








Consuts. ‘I'he president of the United States has re- | 
cogmsed Jonathan Wilhelm Schmidt as consul general | 
of Baden, to reside at New York; Charles Compte de 
Montholon, as consul of France, fur the port of Rich- | 
mond, Virginia; and Louis Philippe de Luze. as consul 


Louis to New Orleans. She was built at Pitttsburgh 
a year or two since, and cost 420,000. She was a 


| little over 200 tons burthen. 


The Cincinnati Gazette takes oceasion, in noticing 
this disaster, to urge the clairasof the great west to 
have something done, by the General Government to 
make the navigation of the western waters safe.— 
The Gazette says: 


A melancholy record this, and the more melancho- 
ly too, because this and similar accidents, might be 
so easily prevented! Is life of so little value that the 
western people will make no effort to render travel- 
ing on our western waters safe? Are the lives and 


| for Vera Cruz. Geo. 8. Curson, esq. bearer of despat 
in the Mississippi, four miles above the mouth of for gen. Waddy Thomson, our minister at Mexico, i; , 


‘ 





property of our citizens of so little moment in the es- | 
Connecricer. The legislature having convened, the | timation of government, that it wil! do nothing to pro- | 


tect them? Let us hope not. Let us hope that this 


fearful accident will rouse the people of the West to 
something like united action, as regards the improve- 
ment of our western waters, and convince our rulers 
of the necessity of a speedy and efficient move on the 
subject. 


It is not pardonable in either to expose property to 
the risk now run upon our rivers; still less pardon- 
able is it to put the lives of citizens to such a contin- 
ued and imminent peril. 


Ex-Prestpent Jackson. The Nashville Whig of the 
(Sh instant says, “we understand that Gen. Jackson 
received a painful injury in the forehead, on Thursday 
last, by the upsetting of Major Donelson’s carriage, near 
the Hermitage, in which he was riding out te visit a sick 
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captain Newton, sailed from Savannah on the 22 


passenger on board. 


The Georgian of the 24th instant says—“We are in 
formed that a messenger arrived here yesterday by moi) 
with despatches for general Tao mpson from the og, 
master general to George Schley esq. postmaster o; thig 
city, io be forwarded by the Missonri; butin ease sije had 
sailed, to be sent to Pensacola, whence one of the United 
States vessels now in that port will proceed with the de. 
spatches to Vera Cruz. Speculation is as usual, rife in 
regard to the nature of these despatches. The steamer 
Santee was immediately despatched to overtake the Mis. 
sour!, but she had already proceeded to sea.” 


The United States schooner Grampus was to sail the 
first fair wind. Her first destination is for the harbor of 
Brunswick, Georgia, where she stops to land the hon. T. 
Butler King. She will then proceed to Havanna via Key 
West. : 

The Pittshure Gazette says that the Iron War steam. 
er for the lakes is in rapid progress of construction in hy: 
city. Her trame work is nearly all up, and a good dea! 
of hersheatiing on. Every thing is of iron; the iron plites 
of which her sheathing is composed are 3 of an ineh in 
thickness. 


Court martial. ‘The Madisonian says—We nnder. 
stand that leutenant Wiliam Pearson, of the United 
States navy, ias been fully acquitted. by the naval conrt 
martial at New York, of the charges preferred agains 
on apot the information of Midship:inan Edward 4, 
Hopkins. 


On the 8th. Lieut. Noble. U S. N. reported himself to 
the president, and stated that he had received a commu. 
nivation front the department, informing him of his fi) 
arguittal by the courtof all the charges preferred by 
Midship:uan Westo:. Lieut. N. was, of course, reliey. 
ed frou arrest. 


New move or Sexiurne. The Kentucky correspon. 
dentof the Philadeiphia U. 5, Gazette, states that at 
Lexingto::,on the lthinst. “Corn soid at from 3 to 
$5 per acre in the field, and hemp ai $6 to $8 tu the stack 
The last sale of clear hemp which has come to my kiow- 
ledge, was at 3 cents per pound. These prices do no! 
justify the produce. ‘There is a slight movement in the 
article of pork, which ts selling at $1.75 nett, and ar $1, 


neighbor. The accident was caused by the restiveness | 25 on foot These prices do not pay the farmer for lis 


of the horses, which the driver was unable to control. 
We hope the injary will not prove a serious one. 


| 
| 


laborbut they are the bes! that can be obtained. Tie 
prineipal parchaser in this markets buying to ship to 
BE wland, thus opening to us-an en irely new trade. | 


of the Swiss confederation, for the States of New York, ELecTion In Inprana. Mr. Defrecs, whig, has heen! is this new market aloe that cay enable our farmers to 
Maine, N. Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Pande elected to the senate of this state in the place of Mr. | sisiain timis Ives atthe presem price ofland aid labor.’ 
Istand and Connecticut, to reside in the city of New} Baird, whiv, deceased. There are two vacancies ocen- | " sip ai tee cual: {hia coamitiatilledi iad 
York. sioned by deaths vet to be filled. upon the result of which } ry " ee ee e 8. 803, K at 
Win. D. Thompson has been appointed consul of the } jt js said depends which party will have a majority on | @° O78"! vover Corwin is 3,293. Kings 
. . seh > ‘ v l arey Will | ‘ bia® . oe o 2e¢ 
republic of Ecundor, for the port of New York, and re- | joint ballot v » 670. 
Y , 
cognised as such by the president. : Bie. TEI : ¥ ' ‘ 
C ic] ine hasl latC Grace Daruiwne. Information of the death of SRESBYTERIAN CHURCH YA School.) We earn 
> j once > na as ae > q ; . . - v i , P ’ om ° i ‘ ' 533 sve *, ye 5 thre nere are 
Coprer. A rich copper nine has bgen opened at Cunt: | this celebrated heroine was brought out by the Co- | fl tor 1549, that there are 
berland, Rhode Island. Within the last week 15 tons ; wipaeaer es fi irc ‘the Presbyrerians, 1 399 qin. 
Ric tay Boag lumbia. It will be seen by the following paragraoh cee 
of ore have been shipped for Boston from the mine, com- r shes Nilne Macs thet thn e Fy aleligng fiers? aii’ 24'7.463 bx icants (exclusive of 4 Presby. 
menced this season, and worked by four men only. The | TOM tne 2 yne Mercury, hat Che Pepork Wks PPEMA | eres not reporied). 
ore wns sent to Liverpool to be sold at the monthly mart| ture: ‘Some papers state thatas her m josty Was | ~ sas 
of ore at Swansea. There is not a single smelting fur- | passing the Fern Islands, she was tojd that Grace Texas. L ve arnvas bring aecounts af the re reat oi 
nace fur copper in North America. ‘The ore from Chili, ; Darling was dead. We can take upon ourselves to the Mexicans from Sin Antonio and of several skim: 
the grey oxide, which is the richest in the world, yielding | contradict the report.” ishes be Ween then: and ihe troup: ander general wire: 
. son and other Texan detachinents. Reimiors 2!so agen 


eiviny per cent. is sent exclusively to Swansea. ‘The 
Boston American says that an analysis of the ore from 
Cumberland. cave for the richest specimens, fifiy-seven 
per cent., for the poorest. five per cent. The averrge 
nbout thirteen per cent. ‘he best Cornwall mines giv 
un average of only tenper cent. ‘The Stafford mines in} 
Vermont, which were worked soine years wiih profit 
until the vein ran out, gave an average of five per cent. 


[Ev 


Corron on ‘rus Yazooe The New Orleans Bee says, | 
“weleara by agentleman just from that portion of the 
Mississippi, that the weather is fine, and the planters 
busily engaged in picking cotton, the staple of which | 
wus excellent. It is supposed that 100,900 bales will be | 
shipped via Yazoo river, an increase over last vear. Man- 
chesier alone, it was said, would ship 49 000.” 


DinneR TO Dante, Wesster. The New York Cou- 
rier and Enquirer savs—We have been shown a letter 
signed hy ail, or nearly all the prominent merchants in 
our cy, tendering to Mr. Wessrera public dinner in 
this city. The compliment is placed distinetly on the 
grounds of his instrumentality in negotiating the late | 
Treaty with England, and his general administration ot | 
our Foreign Afluirs, | 

| 





Dearus rin New York. The city inspector reports | 
167 intermentsin thiscity week before last. 32 men, 33 | 
women, 56 boys, 46 girls; under 2 years of age, 64. | 
Deachs by consumphon, 25; cholera infantuin, 5; scarlet | 
fever. 5; smail pox, 3; old age, 4. 

The deaths in New York, last week. amounted to 179 | 
—42 men, 39 women, 56 boys, and 42 girl-; 76 were un- 
der twu years Of age, and 33 died of cousumpiion. 


GUNS FROM THE IRON city! Ninety-three of the 32 
pounders contracted for by Messrs. Freeman & Miller, 
have been finished and proved, and not one of them has 
burst or been condemned. We noticed a short time 
since, th t an eastern contractor for balls had 80 per cent 
condemned. ‘Ten to one that not one in one hundred of 
those contracted for in Pittsburg wil! share the same fa‘e. 

[| Pittsburg Chronicle. 


Jews. Several thousands of Polish and Russian Jews, 
at Gerlinand elsewhere. have entered into an engage- 
ment to proceed on the first favorable opportunity to Je- 
rusalem, to await In prayer and fasting the coming of the 
Messiah. (Laglish paper. 


MANUFACTURES are increasing evory day inthe south. 
The last Hunteville (Alabama) Herald says--We under- 
siand that arrangements have been made by which sev- 
eral bayging and rope factories wi!ll in a short time, be 
putin operation, in Jackson county, in this state. Four 
factories have been, for some time past, in operation in 
this county. 

Moyroet Epwarps. This aceomplished financier 
convicted on the second indictment, has been sentenced 
to 5 yeats imprisonment on each covviction, and has 
accordingly taken up his residence at Sing Sing. 


Mexican Minister. Presentation. The Madisonian 
states that Gen. ALmonte, the finvov Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Mexico, was 
presented to the President by the acting secretary of state 
on the 27th inst. 


NEWLY DISCOVERED Istanp. The Journal de Ha- 


emmy } thein Phil: sliaabia laer pak ¢ ' . tn TT. | > vp 
he deaths in Philadelphia last week amounted to 775) yye announces that the ship Pearl, on her way from 


of these 33 were under two yearsof age, and 9 died of 
consumption. naa arty . 

Tie Hon. David Trimble, for many years a represen: | 
tative in coreress fram the s'ate of Kentncky, died on 
the 25th Septenimber, aged about 69 vears, 


fiir 


t Boston, on 26. insti. Sir Jubn Caldwell, late trea-| nut trecs. 


Sidney to Manilla, discovered an island, in lat. 21.59, 
long. 163 36 east, which is not laid down in any chart 


‘ormap. Jt has a rich appearance, is clothed with 


wood, and near the shore has an abundance of cocoa 
The captain christened it Burrows Is- 


surer general of Canada. } land. 





repeated of preparations made mw Mexico for an 1nvae 
sion. [tix also state! that a profler of mediation has 
been mate by the Unied Saes government ana tal 
this will put a pe:iod to farther present offensive measuies 
on the part of ‘Texas. 


“Tue eEnD Not vet.” Inreference to the Miller pro 
phecy, the Boston “raveller says, “we Jearn from pret'y 
good authority that the time hitherto fixed by a sarge 
number of our fellow citizens for the end of the world 
has been again postponed. Instead of the 23d of Api’, 
it wiiltake plice on the 4thof July next. ‘The quesuol 
was decided last week in council by the board of direc 
tors, who have the management of this stupeadous ulr 
dertaking. 


Tae Nanrucgcer ‘‘Camets” on Saturday week sic’ 
ceeded in lightening the bark Pern over the bar, asshe a! 
rived from the Tadian Ocean, with a full cargo of oi 00 
board. The circums'ance caused great rejoicing in Nan 
tucket; the wharves and beach were crowded with spec: 
tators, the bells were rung, anda salute of 100 guns hr 
ed, it being the first loaded ship ever takes into the har- 
bor. The draught of the ship, fifteen feet, was lessenet 
by means of the camels to about eight feet. 


Unrversauists. The following statistics are published 
in the Universalist Register for 1843. 

There are ia the Uniced States and Territories 1 gene 
ral convention, 1 hisiorical society, 13 state conventions, 
62 associations, 918 societies, 577 meeting houses, 40 
576 preachers. ' 

During the past year, the denomination has gained | 
state convention, 3 associations, 53 societies, 46 meet"s 
houses, and 43 preachers. 

In the state of New York, Universalists have ! apt 
convention, | literary institution, 15 associations, +” 
socicties, 136 ineeting houses, and 133 preachers.~ 
Showing an increase during the past year of 12 svcie 
ties, 15 meeting houses and 13 preachers. 


[Albany Evening Jour. 
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